





AJAX HEAVIES 
Especially de- 
signed for long- 
range work on 
ducks, geese and 
brant. Progres- 
sive-burning pow- 
der. Standard- 
length sheils. 12, 
16, 20 gauges. 
Lacquered or un- 













lacquered. 
CLIMAX 
HEAVIES - 
“ »» Sea 
Loads of power GS; 












at a modercte 
price. Red-paper 
case. Progressive- 
burning powder. 
10, 12, 16, 20 and 
-410 gauges (with 
choice of Oval, 
Herco or D-X in 
12 gauge). 

















Also CLIMAX and 
DEFIANCE J/oads 


Two mighty good shells for 
field, trap, and Skeet shooting: 


CLIMAX — Stalwart, me- 
dium-priced. Bulk or dense 
smokeless powder. All 
gauges, including .410. Re- 
liable as an old hunting dog. 


DEFIANCE—A high-grade, 
smokeless shell at a low price. 
12, 16 and 20 gauges. ‘“‘The 
shell they’re all shooting.” 









































HIGH 
WIDE AND 
HANDSOME 


talk to em with US Heavies 


When geese and ducks are riding high—yards be- 
yond the range of the ordinary shell—talk to them 
with US Heavies. It’s a language they’ll under- 
stand all right . . . for these powerful long-range 
loads knock ’em down at unbelievable distances. 
They give your gun added yards of effectiveness... 
the extra range that many times means the differ- 
ence between a clean kill and a clear miss. 


Veteran gunners say they’ve never seen a stand- 
ard-length shell with a longer reach than Ajax 
Heavies. ‘‘Packed with the power of the thunder- 
bolt,” they are the last word in progressive-burning 
powder, long-range loads. Likewise, when it comes 
to long-range shells at a lower price, Climax Heavies 
take their hat off to none. Look where you will, 
you won’t find, at their price, any shell surpassing 
them in speed, reach and killing power. 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO., 111 Broadway, New York 


SHOT-SHELLS 


A LOAD FOR EVERY PURPOSE—A SHELL FOR EVERY PURSE 


When they're flying 
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Who’s Who 
im 


MUSKALLUNGE 


Mixes Brains with Courage 


Expert anglers say this member of the ruth- 
less Pike family is the best sport inland waters 
offer. He is a long, rakish fellow—straight 
back, but with a powerful drive in his long 
willowy body. 

Lazily, he slinks about in deep water—until 
he sees food. Then bang!—he hits the bait like 
a gallopin,; full back lifting it out of the water 
with his savage rush. From then on he treats 
you to about as good a display of aquatic 
acrobatics as you will ever see. If you can land 
the majority of your Muskallunge strikes you 
can consider yourself a B. P.—a Bachelor of 
Piscatorial Art. 

His favorite hang out is the region of the 
Great Lakes. but any Northern State east of 
the Mississippi is honored with his presence. 
Try a Pflueger Muskill Bait or Lowe Spoon 
and see that your line is in good condition. 

Excellent food value. “‘The more you eat, 
the more you want.’’ Heaviest on record caught 
with tackle weighed 100 pounds even. 


EVEL WIND 


Pflueger SUMMIT 
Level Wind-Anti-Back-Lash, Price___. 810.00 


Pflueger 
MUSKILL BAIT 


3 sizes—5Ocec. 75e 
and $1.00 


Pflueger 
PAL-O-MINE 
Minnow 
75e and $1.00 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM 


Forest AND STREAM 


Large Mouthed BLACK BASS 
The King of the Quiet Pools 


This big brother of the Small-Mouthed 
Bass prefers deep waters. There he lurks 
until you skim a bait above his head. Then 
he hits so hard and so sudden he usually 
hooks himself. Sinking like a plummet, he 
will carry your line down to the bottom of 
the pool—then cross back, and likely as 
not carry the line beneath the boat. Not un- 
til you wear him out will he show himself. 

Luckily these fine fighters are all through the 
East and Middle West—up to Canada and down 
to Louisiana. 

For lures use the Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow 
and Luminous Tandem Spinner. Black Bass are 
delicious! 3414 ilbs. is the heaviest caught on 
tackle to date. 


RAINBOW TROUT 

The Dandy of the West 
Just as colorful, just as wild as the dash- 
ing waters he lives in! This Rainbow col- 
ored fighter is essentially a western fish, 
although he has been introduced toEastern, 
Northern and even foreign streams. 

The Coast Ranges of the Pacific States 
offer the finest Rainbow fishing however. 
Pflueger Spinners, Colorado—Whirl-I-Gig, 
etc., are excellent lures. His taste varies— 
so be guided by what local fishermen use. 

And for food value—you will have to de- 
cide that yourself some evening under 
Western stars, when you take your trout 
out of the sizzling pan, or out of his 
steaming, pine-needle nest among the coals 
. .. Largest on record caught with tackle 
—26 1/2 pounds. 


—-and What's What 
in Fishing Tackle 


ieee SUPREME 


The Strongest, Lightest, Greatest Capacity 
Reel ever Built. Price s 


5.00 


THE ENTERPRISE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
E. A. Pflueger, President 
Dept FS-10 Akron, Ohio 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 


PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 


Leaders Since I864 


Pflueger MEDALIST 


For Trout and Salmon 
Right and Left Hand Models 
Three sizes. Price, 835.00 to 812.50 


LEVELMWIND, 


Pflueger AKRON 


A Fine, Fast Sturdy Reel, formerly 
$6.00—now 


FREE 
Guide to Better Fishing 

Pocket Catalog No. 149 tells 
all about Salt Waterand Fresh 
Water game fish. Helpfulin- 
formation on where they are, 
what they are, and how they 
can be caught. Lists the best 
baits to use. 


The Meaeesiee Mfg. Co., Ge 

Dept. FS-10, Akron, Ohio i 
Gentlemen:—Please send me free of cost 
and obligation. Pocket Catalog No. 149. 
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What. Spark Photography has meant fo PETERS 
Ammunition and ifs Amazing Performance. 


Spark Photograph of a .30-06 Metal Case Hollow Point Bullet passing 
through a cake of paraffin. The lead slug and bullet jacket are seen just 
back of the “V”’ shaped sound wave. 


Quality Counts 


== and how it has been 


achieved (0 the n‘*Degree 


7 Peters Cartridge Company has never tried to make more 
ammunition than anyone else. But for forty-three years the con- 
stant aim has been to produce better ammunition. 

The determination to attain this one ideal—of the best rather than 
the most—stands as a pledge to the shooting public that the quality 
of Peters Ammunition shall always be maintained. Shooters realize 
this—and that is why Peters has come to be known as the “Ammuni- 
tion you can shoot with confidence.” And we all know how much 
confidence counts in good shooting! 

The Peters Cartridge Company was the first manufacturer of am- 
munition to machine-load its products—and is today the on/y manu- 
facturer of ammunition equipped actually to photograph a shot- 
string or bullet in flight. This is done by spark photography, with an 
exposure of but one-millionth of asecond, and at any desired distance 
from the muzzle. 

What this has meant in the development of Peters quality is told 
and illustrated in an interesting booklet entitled "What Happens 
After the Shot is Fired’”’—which is free for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIOGS COMPANY 
Dept. J-40. 
New York CINCINNATI, O. San Francisco 


pETERS 
‘AMMUNITION 


AMMUNITION YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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The Passing of the Heath Hen 


Despite All Efforts, This Interesting Species is Doomed 


HEN centuries upon cen- By OLIN S. PETTINGILL, Jr. people and servants “stipulated with 


turies have developed a race 

and molded it into a singu- 
lar beauty, how unbelievable it seems that a hundred years 
can suddenly wipe it out of existence. The layman calls 
it a “tragic occurrence.” Others who are familiar with 
natural history, however, consider it an example of the 
inconsistency of the biological world. Scientifically the 
latter are correct. At least it has been so in the case of 
the decline of the heath hen of Martha’s Vineyard. Un- 
like the chimney swift and barn swallow, which have made 
use of the coming of civilization, and the ruffed grouse, 
which has successfully matched its wits with that of man, 
the heath hen has failed utterly to thrive under the onrush. 
Fate and disease have accompanied this inability when the 
number of birds became sufficiently low. These reasons 
alone tell why there is but one heath hen left in the world 
to-day. 

The coming of the colonists to America marked the be- 
ginning of the decline 
of the heath hen. Long 
before man stepped in, 
the heath hen extended 
over the entire country 
from the east to the 
west. They were a 
pinnated species of 
grouse. In accordance 
with this “inconsistent” 
world the pinnated 
grouse in the east’ be- 
came separated. They 
developed minor char- 
acteristics apart from 
the western species. 
The eastern pinnated 
grouse, locally called 
heathcocke, he’then, or 
heath hen, were abun- 
dant along the Middle 
Atlantic States and 
New Fngland. The 
early comers to New 
England spoke of them 
often as plentiful in 
certain parts of Massa- 
chusetts. They were so 
common on the old site 
of Boston that laboring 


Facing the sunset of his race. The last heath hen as it appeared om 


the old booming field located at Martha’s Vineyard. 
713 


their employers not to have heath hen 

brought to the table oftener than a 
few times in a week.” By the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the decline was evident. A member of the assem- 
bly from the City of New York was the first (February, 
1791) to have passed a bill to preserve the heath hen. It 
declared that “the person who shall kill any heath hen 
within the counties of Suffolk or Queens, between the first 
day of April and the 5th day of October, shall, for every 
such offense, forfeit and pay the sum of two dollars and 
a half, to be recovered, with costs of suit, by any person 
who shall prosecute for the same—”’ Apparently, as the 
old records show, the heath hen was becoming rare. Even 
in 1791 their extermination was predicted. They con- 
tinued to remain, however, on the Elizabeth Islands off 


‘the coast of Massachusetts and Long Island. Some still 


remained along the mainland in favorable places in New 

Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 
No records speak of the 
heath hen being found 
on the mainland after 
1869. 

The heath hen con- 
tinued to survive on 
the island of Martha’s 
Vineyard off the south- 
eastern coast of Massa- 
chusetts. So much a 
part of the island did 
they become in later 
years that they are re- 
ferred to now as the 
“Heath Hen of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard.” Men- 
tion of this sole place 
of existence was made 
in 1882. It was stated 
that a certain colony of 
grouse, in spite of the 
strict legislative laws 
enacted, were being de- 
plorably shot off. The’ 
coming of the twenti- 
eth century found few- 
er heath hens than ever 

i before. Much agitation 
aroused the leading 
ornithological organi- 
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zations and the Biological Survey to save the bird. The 
Massachusetts Legislature then passed a law giving it 
absolute protection. In 1909 a reservation was established 
in the midst of the breeding range. Everything, it seems, 
was done to preserve the heath hen. 

Following this definite move, the heath hen rallied to 
the number of 2,000 birds, according to an 
estimate made in 1916. During that same 
year fate arrived in the form of fire and 
gale. Despite the precautions already 
taken, the breeding grounds of the 
bird were burned over, destroy- 
ing their cover and nesting 
sites. The arrival of an un- 
precedented flight of gos- 
hawks further decimated 
their numbers so that on th 
following year only fifty 
pairs remained. All at- 
tempts to rear the birds in 
captivity, or to transplant 
‘ them to other places, failed. 
According to Dr. Alfred O. 
Gross of Bowdoin College, 
who made an investigation of 
the heath hen under the auspices 
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Fisheries and Game and the Federa- Cig | 
tion of Bird Clubs of New England, the : 
factors of interbreeding, excess of males, 
lack of sexual vigor, and especially disease were 
destined to end the heath hen in spite of the efforts of man 
to save it. The census of 1928 showed that but three 
heath hens remained. Careful investigation now reveals 
but one survivor. 

A year ago last April, the author paid what he thought 
was his last visit to the age-old “booming field” of the 
heath hen. The field itself was nothing out of the ordi- 
nary, being bounded by a vast expanse of scrub oak plains 

















how it seemed a lonely place. Commonplace as it was it 
had never been dull before. The early morning hour, the 
dense sea fog, and the caroling of the spring birds made 
the scene ideal, but where were the heath hens of a few 
years ago? If it were but then, hens would arrive from 
their nocturnal resting grounds singly and in groups and 
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with a small set of farm buildings in one corner. Some-. 
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commence activities. Cackles and “tootings” would min- 
gle into one mad voice. More birds would continue to 
appear adding vigor to the scene. All would be a medley 
of sound in the uncertain light of morning. Each male 
would constitute a ring in a circus, each female an indif- 
ferent onlooker. The more males present, the more com- 
plicated the performance. In one place a male 

might boom, uttering an unbird-like 
“‘whooooo-doooooh“ like the blast of 
some steam whistle barely within 
hearing distance. At the same 
time he would patter his feet on 
the ground, throw neck feath- 
ers forward and expose two 


Male heath hen in the peculiar 

courtship performance. Note 

the air sacs on the side of the 

neck, which are orange red in 
life. 


orange-red air sacs swelling 
beneath, stretch outer wing 
feathers far apart, and lift tail 
to an upright position. In an- 
other part one might jump into 
the air, whirl, and come to earth 
facing in a different direction; and noi 
far away two might indulge in bloodless 
combat—all for the sake of courtship. But this 
can never be again. My notes read: 


“7 T is still dark although the April morning cannot be 

far away. Fog—heavy sea fog—hangs about the 
blind which sets in the center of the field. Stillness pre- 
vails interrupted at intervals by the wail of some distant 
fog horn. A vesper sparrow soon pipes up followed 
shortly by the ‘rain song’ of the robin. Darkness creeps 
away to the scrub oak plains bordering the field. Gray 
light seeps in through the two look-out holes. Now is 
the time for the heath hen! 

“Time has elapsed and still there is no sign. The carol- 
ing of the early spring birds does not take the place of 
the mating call of the heath hen. The sun is glistening 

(Continued on page 753) 
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View of the famous scrub oak plain of Martha’s Vineyard, which has been the habitat 
of the heath hen since 1869. 
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Wild apple trees are favorite haunts of the grouse. 


Winged 


Wizards 


Outwitting and Outwitted by the Wisest Bird That Flies 


T was Hap who suggested this title, 
not as a title for a magazine story, 
but as an appropriate name for 

those wily birds, the ruffed grouse, 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 


Epitor’s Note—It is gratifying 
to note that on a tecent trip 


Hap walked just a little ahead and 
carried his gun in both hands, one 
thumb on the safety, a finger on the 
trigger, ready for any bird that might 


whose various tricks were baffling him 
in his first attempts at shooting them 
on the wing. 

“Those are no ordinary birds,” he 
had said, as he stood fumbling his shot- 
gun while the rear of retreating grouse 


through the New England hills we 
found that the ruffed grouse were 
showing a satisfactory increase un- 
der the close season. 

The outlook for the future looks 
promising and this noble game 
bird should be restored to its old- 
time abundance within a few years. 


have the temerity to wing its way down 
that stretch of woodland. I followed 
just a little way behind, for this was 
Hap’s first hunt with the shotgun and 
I didn’t want to be in the way. 

For some distance we proceeded thus, 


died away in the woods. 

“They are real wizards,’ he went 
on. “Those grouse can conjour up more tricks in one 
half of a split second than the best magicians could evolve 
from a year’s efforts. They are practically impossible to 
see 9n the ground on account of their coloring and when 
they get into the air they spring a new stunt with every 
beat of their rapid wings. They are real wizards, I say, 
winged wizards.” 

So that was where I got my title which is really more 
than a title, being at the same time an appropriate name 
and an apt, two-word description of the finest birds that 
fly. Incidentally, I got in a good day’s sport while Hap 
Was getting the experience which resulted in this new 
ornithological term. 

It was a bright, frosty morning with the grouse season 
well on the wane and Hap, who had been shooting squir- 
rels and such legitimate small-rifle game while I had been 
spraying shot into the wake of roaring grouse, decided that 
he too would like to try the scatter gun. Thus armed, 
we went up over the hill and started down an old wood 
road which wound through some good grouse country. 


715 


our feet making almost no noise on the 
soft damp leaves of the old road. As 
we went we strained our ears for any quick rustle of 
leaves, or a startled “Kwit” that would indicate the pres- 
ence of a grouse. Long continued strain of the ear drums 
seems to magnify and confuse small sounds, even as long 
continued gazing at distant objects seems to enlarge and 
distort them, and several times the scratching of a chick- 
adee or the scamper of a chipmunk caused us to tighten the 
grip on our guns. Then, when our ears were tuned to 
catch the faintest sound broadcasted through the woods, 
they were smitten by a most deafening roar as a big grouse 
tore up at one side of the road, swung in front of us, sailed 
down the road a little ways, then banked its wings and 
disappeared among some thick evergreens. 


T the first sound of the rising bird, Hap had dropped 

his gun easily back into his right hand and stood 
watching the grouse and following its flight with the out- 
stretched finger of his left hand. It didn’t occur to him to 
shoot until the bird was long out of sight and then he felt 
cheap enough. But he had no real cause for embarrass- 
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ment. This sudden rise of a 
grouse, which is attended by so 
much noise, is the most disconcert- 
ing sound in all the woods and 
even old, experienced wingshots 
have to steel their nerves to this 
sudden roar of wings. This par- 
ticular grouse did not appear badly 
frightened and we had been able to 
mark it down fairly well, so we 
spread out a little distance apart 
and followed it up. The bird had 
perched high up in a spruce tree, 
was well hidden and did ‘not flush 
until Hap was almost underneath. 
He missed a quick shot which was 
not greatly to be wondered at, for 
a bird flushing from the top of a. 
tree is one of the most difficult 
propositions that even a grouse 
hunter has to contend with. 

We soon emerged from this strip 
of woodland and went down across 
the highway, then followed an old, 
grass-grown cart trail back to an 
abandoned farm. This old farm 
was a favorite locality for grouse. 
The fields were bordered all about 
with a tangle of cherry trees and 
berry bushes which had sprung up along the walls and, 
undiscouraged by scythe or sickle, had built up a hedge 
row three or four rods wide, This, in season, produced 
much food for the birds, but just now they were especially 
interested in apples and apple trees were pretty liberally 
sprinkled all over the place. There was a big grove cov- 
ering two acres or more, once a fine orchard, but now ia 
a delightful state of neglect and fast yielding to the en- 
croachments of the forest growth which was crowding in. 
Many of the apple trees had died and been blown over 
and now formed, with the weeds and bushes that sprung 
up underneath, very good cover. The others were brush 
choked, but still continued to bear considerable fruit. At 
this season, after the last of the berries had withered and 
gone, and apples lay thick upon the ground, one ‘was almost 
certain to flush birds in this orchard. 

We separated just before reaching the fence, so as to 
cover the orchard more thoroughly and I soon flushed a 
bird from under a low tree. It zoomed up and soared away 
on rapidly pulsating wings, only to crumple at the report 
of the gun and fall into a narrow lane that .lay alongside 
the orchard. The noise of the nitro put up two other 
birds, but these 
took another direc- 
tion, giving me no 
opportunity to 
shoot, but flying 
directly past Hap. 
He shot at them or 
at one of them, 
though I presume 
it is safe to say 
that he couldn’t 
have told which 
one he did come 
the nearest to hit- 
ting. 

By this time we 
were reasonably 
certain that there 
were no more birds 
in the orchard but, 
scattered about all 
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It was comparatively open shooting. 
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over the farm, were many trees of 
native truit and the grouse would 
be almost certain to be lurking in 
th- near vicinity of some of them. 
These trees had sprung up along 
the fences, beside the pasture walls, 
and at the edge of the woods, 
wherever wind-driven or bird-sown 
seed had fallen. They had grown 
with the forest trees and now bore 
a meagre supply of wizened little 
apples which they dropped upon 
the ground where the cover was 
sufficiently dense to make a grouse 
feel fairly safe. 

We hunted over a lot of this 
kind of country and approached 
such trees as we could locate with 
all due caution, but time and agai 
we stumbled on to small trees that 
were well hidden, and it was the 
roar of a frightened bird that ad- 
vised us of the presence of the tree. 
In fact, each and every one of the 
several birds that we put out from 
under these apple trees either baf- 
fled our attempts to get a view of 
them along the gun barrels or 
dodged behind something that de- 
flected or stopped all the shot if we did fire. Then we 
dropped down through a grove.of mixed woods and a sin- 
gle bird got up right in front of me. It was comparatively 
open shooting and I was able to swing the muzzle of the 
gun along the line of flight; saw him crumple when | 
pressed the trigger and heard him thud into the fallen 
leaves almost as soon as the report of the gun died away. 


ONTINUING down until we came to a little 
brook, we crossed it and climbed up on the other 
side, and flushed two or three birds but did not get so 
much as a glimpse of any of them. This climb took us up 
on to a high hill, which commanded a broad outlook. It 
was just my idea of a nice place to stop and eat lunch. 
Possessed of a mountaineer’s love for broad landscapes, | 
always like to find some high spot along about noontime 
so that I can enjoy my pocket repast and a good view at 
the same time. The sere, brown countryside dropped 
away from this vantage point in graceful sweeps and 
curves. Back of us lay the woodland, but it was mostly 
open farmland in the other direction. ‘There were smooth 
fields and rough, rocky pastures, marked off with walls 
and fences, lined 
with yellow roads, 
crossed with tree- 
shaded lanes and 
dotted with _ red 
and white farm 
buildings. T hese 
farm lands rolled 
away down past a 
little lake and on 
to the Connecticut 
River. Beyond 
rose the White 
Mountains with 
old Moosilauke, 
topped by its tiny 
summit house, the 
most conspicuous 
bulk in this arc of 
the horizon. 


(Cont, on p. 750) 
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Spooning at 
Oregon Inlet 


Watchful waiting. 


The author, waiting for 
a “bite” off Oregon Inlet. 


OST of the stories of fishing trips are those of 
success. We don’t like to admit failure. Fish 
are caught up to the “bag limit”—if there is 

one—and interest in the whole tale hangs on the number 
and size of those taken, backed up by photographs of the 
catch with author standing proudly by, trusty rod in hand, 
wearing the most approved fishing costume and a smile 
of satisfaction. 


I’ve written this kind myself, but have sometimes won- 
dered if such were not in a way misleading. It is well to 
tell of success when we have it—but we don’t always 
have it—though such tales would so indicate and might 
cause a novice, or one unacquainted with the country 
where the scene is laid, to so suppose. In this case he may 
be induced to sally forth with high hopes, spend his hard- 
earned dollars and short vacation, returning perhaps with 
empty creel, empty pocket and a full charge of disgust 
and disappointment, branding the story-teller as the cham- 
pion liar—even among fishermen, 

An old hand doesn’t so much mind failure. He has 
“been there” before and knows it is all in the game. He 
just grins, washes. his lines, oils up reels, polishes rods, 
sharpens hooks and then counts the days when he may be 
able to go again. 

I opine that one of the main objects in telling of fish- 
ing trips should be that others may not only be amused 
but instructed and not for the glory of accomplishment 


The type of boat 
we fished from. 


Comes the call again, and it’s not in vain, 
The call to the southern sea, 

To the barren strand of a lonely land 
Which has ever been dear to me— 

The ghostly dune, where the sun at noon, 
Burns down with a furnace glare, 

W here—day and night—the ’skeeters bite— 
And yet—I must go there! 

Come good or ill I'll drink my fill 
Of the joys of that desert shore, 

And fish around in sea and sound— 


HURRAH! I am off once more, 


By J. F. OERTEL 


which may accrue to the writer and the gratification of 
his personal vanity, 

I am sure you get my point and will take what I am 
about to write in the spirit in which it is given—a desire 
to put you on to conditions and chances at the locality 
mentioned. 

There is each year more of a drift of sportsmen to the 
south as, for various causes, fishing in northern waters 
becomes more dubious. All right, boys, come on. We old 
beach-combers welcome you, but want you to know what 
you may be up against when you come to the “banks’’ or 
islands of our coast. It is another world you find, dif- 
ferent in almost every essential from what you have been 
used to, but has in its barren wastes and wind-swept 
shores and dunes a certain fascination which you will feel 
and, luck or no luck, will lure you on to come again. 


OW I had caught channel bass all the way up the 

coast. The “redfish” of Florida waters, “bass” of 
South Carolina and Georgia, and “drum” of some points 
in North Carolina. However, all my fishing for them 
had been done with bait, either from boat or in the surf, 
and when I was informed that at Oregon Inlet, N. C., 
the spoon—or drone—was exclusively used, and many so 
taken, I was not to have any peace of mind until I tried 
that method, 

The first weeks of May I spent at this point and along 
the “banks” to the south. Though, of course, I expected 
to catch fish my trip was essentially one of investigation, 
and I am giving you the benefit of my experience which 
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I hope may be of value should you at any time contem- 
plate a visit to this section. 

Friends down that way advised me to arrive “not later 
than the Ist of May” and, before that date, wrote of 
most marvelous catches which were being made “nearly 
every day.” I was “rarin’ to go” but, as my plans had 
been made for May Ist, on that day I arrived. That 
very day, it was said, one boat (3 men) had taken 24— 
another 16—all fair size, and schools of them could be 
seen playing around hunting for a hook on which to hang, 
with an intense longing to be caught and almost willing to 
come to the side of the boat and beg to be taken aboard! 

This sounded good to me. I arose early the next morn- 
ing, unlimbered my rod and tackle and limbered up my 
arms and back in happy anticipation of the sport which 
surely awaited me. 

Alas for my hopes and expectations! —The day dawned 
clear and bright but before 9 o’clock the wind hauled 
southwest and blew a gale. The wind can change quicker 
and blow harder down on the “banks” than at any place 
along the coast I have ever been. As we were wading 
out to where our boat was anchored, a soft breeze blow- 
ing which barely raised a ripple on the water, but which 
served to fan the ’skeeters from our cheeks—suddenly, 
like a slap in the face, came a puff from the opposite 
direction, and before we had taken half a dozen steps 
little waves were lapping the sides of our boots and 
threatening to go “over the top.” ‘This indicated that we 
might have rough water and perhaps poor fishing. How- 
ever, we had started out and so kept going. 


ET me explain here that when you go to Oregon Inlet 
it must be by boat, from Manteo, Roanoke Island, 
or some other point north or south. There is no hotel at 
the inlet-—or any other accommodation—except a small 
shack on the northern side where a few (5 or 6) may 
camp and a boat be obtained. This can be reached by 
auto from Roanoke Island but parties usually go in the 
boat from which they expect to fish, and hc who attempts 
to drive there must have a light car and “watch his step” 
or meet disaster in ‘ 
the sand-beds_ or 
along the treacher- 
ous beach. 

Some fishing is 
done from the shore 
at certain times but 
the general verdict 
is that few are so 
taken in comparison 
to what is done by 
trolling outside, 

I was with some 
friends of the Coast 
Guard and came up 
from the Station be- 
low. By the time 


we arrived at the in- 
let 


the bar was 
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By the time we arrived the bar was a series of big breakers. 








An afternoon's catch of channel bass. 
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just a series of big breakers but, having the self-bailing 
surfboat, we put on our slickers and went through them 
to troll outside. 

When it is rough Oregon can be about as nasty a piece 
of water as one would wish to see. This inlet was opened 
through the “banks” by the great storm of Sept. 8, 1846, 
and was named for the first ship that passed out through 
it, “The Oregon,” owned by John Fowle, Esq., of Wash- 
ington, N. C. In 1882 it had 11 feet of water on the 
bar but has shoaled greatly and not much over 5 feet can 
be expected now. ‘The sands are continually shifting, 
making passage by a stranger extremely hazardous. 


ITH “Captain Johnny’s” hand on the tiller we 
went through the boiling seas, Capt. W., up for- 
ward was soaked by a big breaker that curled over the 
bow. He had disdained to don his slicker and, by the 
twinkle in the skippers’ eye, I judged that he headed the 
boat into that big wave on purpose to give him a ducking. 
Once outside we rode the big rollers—just back of the 
surf—speed was reduced to about 3 miles per hour and 
spoons put in the water.. The lure most used here is the 
“Huntington drone” No, 4, with some 200 yards of 
braided line, 15 or 18 thread. 

Then began a period of “watchful waiting.” Faithfull; 
we trolled up each shore and across the mouth of the 
inlet, but no strike rewarded us. Evidently the fish were 
not there. This was thusly explained. The southwest 
gale had brought muddy fresh water from the sound and 
driven the fish out to sea. Well, the wind would change 
soon, water clear, and then they would return and hang 
around waiting to be caught. Nothing to do but head 
back through the breakers and wait for more favorable 
conditions. 

The tide, forced by the gale, was running out fiercely 
and we had a wet passage—but those boys sure know how 
to handle their boat. Only a few days before they had 
gone out in just such wind and sea and rescued a couple 
of fishermen whose motor had failed them and left their 
boat in that racing tide going swiftly to destruction, It 
was so strong that 
after the Coast 
Guardsmen got a 
line to them it took 
two hours of buck- 
ing the current and 
seas before they were 


in safety. "Ware 
Oregon when she’s 
mad! 


For several days 
we “waited.” The 
wind continued to 
blow strong from 
the southwest, still 
muddy water from 
the sound filled the 
inlet, daily came the 
report that “nobody 
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is getting any fish” 
and it was useless to 
go out. Finally there 
was a shift of wind 
and it was predicted 
that in 24 hours 
the water would be 
again clear and fish- 
ing good. It did 
clear and again we 
spent the day cruis- 
ing along off shore, 
patiently and persis- 
tently trailing spoons 
astern. All sorts of 
theories were ad- 
vanced, and excuses 
made, for the non- 
appearance of the 
fish, some of which may have been correct but, whatever 
the cause, sure it is that we again returned without having 
even a strike. I think the most of the evening was spent 
in trying to explain, on some reasonable ground, why no 
fish had been around when the water was clear and the 
wind just right. Evidently the fish reasoned in a dif- 
ferent way and certainly, whatever it was, they had the 
best of the argument. 

Again we were advised to “wait” for a change of wind. 
We did, and again it came in from the South-west and 
blew a gale, 

In the hope of changing my luck I pulled out and went 
up to Roanoke Island. While “waiting” here for favor- 
able fishing conditions to develop I visited historic Fort 
Raleigh, where the first English settlement in America 
was located and the first white child (Virginia Dare) 
was born. This is known as the “lost colony” as, on the 
return of ships from England with supplies, no trace of 
them remained and no clue to their whereabouts except 
the word—“Croatan’ cut on a tree. This was the name 
of an Indian tribe on the mainland. Various theories as 
to what became of them have been advanced—but none 
proven. The present inhabitants of the “banks” believe 
that they are the descendants of this colony, who came 
over from the island to escape from the Croatan Indians. 
This also cannot be proven, but certain it is that these 
people are a distinct race, quite different from the in- 
habitants of the mainland. 


P to this time I had been playing a lone hand—so 

far as fishing was concerned—and sadly missed my 
old pards “Texas” and “Elmer’”—but here I picked up a 
companion. His front names were Thomas Carlyle. 
These names, he explained, had been bestowed to save 
him from bearing those of his grandfather—who was 
handicapped by the classic titles of “Tiberius Coreolanus” 
—and still retain the initials, a matter of family pride. 
T. C. was a good fellow, a thorough sportsman and had, 
moreover, been up against about what I had in his at- 
tempts to catch fish, so it was quite natural that we should 
decide to join forces and make one more desperate and 
final effort to capture “drum” with a spoon. 


Beyond the bar on a calm day. 
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Homeward bound after an afternoon at the Inlet. 
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At last came a 
promising day and 
with it the news that 
a boat at the inlet 
had struck a school 
and taken 19 in 
about two hours! 
Some of these (it 
was not stated how 
many) were caught 
on hand lines after 
the fashion of the 
natives and hauled 
on board per vim, 
and as rapidly as 
possible before the 
school should be 
alarmed and move 
on. 

NYHOW, the “drum” had come back and next 
morning we would go out, have plenty of sport and 

make up for the wasted days and hard work of the past. 
Fine prospect indeed and our spirits rose. We ate a 
double portion of supper on the strength of it and engaged 
a boat for the witching hour of 4 the following morning. 
“We'll break the losing streak to-morrow, T. C.,” said 
I. “So we will,” he replied, “it sure can’t last always.” 
True enough, no doubt, provided there is no time limit 
on how long one can continue to play the game of “wait.” 

During the night there was a heavy squall, the wind 
again shifted, it turned cold and when, in the dim light 
of the early morning, we went to the wharf where lay 
our craft, it was blowing strong, there promised to be a 
nasty sea to contend with, and the chances for a good 
catch grew smaller by degrees and beautifully less as we 
wallowed our way to the inlet. 

Our boatman seemed to think there would be a 
“chance” that the fish would be there but, wise man that 
he was, carefully refrained from making any positive pre- 
diction except that it would be “hellish rough”—which 
was a perfectly safe bet. He also intimated that “some- 
body might get sick out there” which thoughtfulness on 
his part was duly appreciated by T. C., who cordially 
invited him to “go—chase himself’—or words to that 
effect, and ventured the assertion that if anybody was to 
get sick he must be booked for the exhibition himself. 
His replies to our questions as to what the weather was 
likely to be as the day advanced reminded me much of 
what was once said to me by an old mountaineer in reply 
to a similar query:—It was a foggy morning: He went 
outside the house, wet his finger in his mouth, held it up 
to determine the direction of the wind, and then delivered 
the following brilliant—and safe—opinion: ‘Wall; hit 
mought rain, an’-—(another wet of the finger) hit mought 
re off ; an’—then ag’in—hit MOUGHT stay jist like 

it Is. 

“What do you say,” asked T. C. “Pard,” said I, “I’ve 
pretty well acquired the habit of ‘waiting’ and, if I had 
all summer to spend hanging around and my roll was in a 
more plethoric condition I’d say let’s put back and hold 
off for a more favorable day. As it is, it may be the 


(Continued on page 768) 
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the Adirondacks 


Is the Black Bear Game or Vermin? 


here in the northeastern part of the 

United States as Indian summer. It 
was fall in the Adirondack Mountains, 
The time of the year and the altitude of 
the country made a combination that usu- 
ally produced snow and cloudy days and 
raw winds and cold rains, so 
that the swamps and_ brooks 
were skimmed over with ice, 
the forests were silenced with 
track-written snow, the ledges 
and cliffs were strung with 
glittering icicles, or the soggy 
earth was weighted with 
drenched leaves, and the bar- 
ren branches of denuded trees 
and the multitudinous needles 
of conifers dripped and 
dripped, fed by a cold drizzle 
that saturated the air. 

Instead the weather was 
wonderful. The air was mild 
and mellow, trenchant with the 
perfume of the balsam and heavy 
with the heat of the sun. Litter 
and leaves upon the forest floor 
had dried with starch-like stiff- Tia ‘ 
ness, and crackled and crunched ores w 3 
beneath the hunter’s foot no mat- he aS 
ter how carefully he snuggled it ee 
among them. 

Day after day the sun bore 
down and the desiccation of the 
forest increased until it seemed 
as though still-hunting never 
would be possible. At last, despairing of improvement of 
hunting conditions, I discarded my pacs and stalked into 
the woods in woolen socks. 

I left the tepee at an owlish hour between night and 
morning before the jays could alarm the forest of my 
presence, or the stirring red squirrels could poison the air 
with their wiry profanity. But long before I could see 
through the peep sight of my rifle, reeds and ferns and 
leaves were crunching and rustling beneath the careful 
tread of even my socked feet. It was disheartening. 

I continued. About a mile from camp a deer broke 
cover far ahead of me. The wind was right but the noise 
was wrong. Probably I had covered another half mile 
when a second deer slipped out ahead of me. How much 
other game heard me coming and slipped away I have no 
idea. 

I had been travelling carefully and slowly so that the 
sun had arisen and overtaken me and was pouring its heat 
into the forest. By the time I had painstakingly covered 
another half mile the dew had evaporated from the under- 
brush and stalking was impossible. I made my way to- 


I: was one of those days that we know 
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A year-round open 


ward a large high rock half way up a long acclivity. 
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Oo. C. LEMPFERT 


























season has been declared on black bear in the counties 
of Essex, Clinton and Franklin, New York. 
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This boulder was as large as a small 
cabin and only after considerable effort did 
I succeed in reaching the top. It was a 

strategic spot. I could see for long 
distances in every direction, much fur- 
ther than I could hope to shoot with 
accuracy. Away off in the distance so 
‘ far that the green landscape turned to 
-> purple, I could see great masses of 
silent mountains rising one above an- 
other, mysterious and wonderful. The 
heat of the sun shone down upon my 
rocky shelf, Not a bird drifted 
in the sky. Not even the mur- 
mur of a brook disturbed the 
mighty silence. The tremendous 
solitude of trees and rocks and 
mountains and space made me 
feel like a castaway on a tiny 
raft in some unsailed ocean. 
Here was isolation. I had tres- 
passed upon a solitude that must 
have been like this for centuries. 
The hills and hollows, the out- 
lines of the ridges, the purple 
mountains must have been 
thus since the days of the 
glacial age. The very rock 
beneath me made a con- 
tact that stretched through 
bygone epochs. It was a 
world motionless and si- 
lent and eternal, and it 
was wonderful and worth 
much to behold it. 
When I awoke some 
thirty or forty minutes later I slid off of the rock and 
guided by an automatic built-in compass within my stom- 
ach I started back in the direction of the frying pan and 
the coffee pot. 

A moment longer I tarried, and in that moment there 
transpired something that transfixed my attention to the 
skyline of the ridge above, Instantaneously I sensed a 
black object slipping rapidly over the crest of the ridge and 
advancing in my direction. And in that fleeting space of 
time while the shock of motion was arresting my eye, my 
gun had somehow sprung to my shoulder in that uncon- 
scious, responsive manner that seems to animate the rifle 
of a hunter, so that I found my eye leaping along the 
sights even before I was fully aware of what was happen- 
ing. 


Y first conscious action was to lower my gun. My 

eye told me that the éncroacher was a man. _ Dis- 

gusted that this wilderness had been violated by the pres- 
ence of another, I turned my head for a farewell glance. 
Another look toward the trespasser sent my senses whirl- 
ing confusedly. Here was no man, but a great black 
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hairy beast plunging toward me. This happened-so sud- 
denly that I could not understand what was transpiring. 
Then with emotions on fire I realized that I was looking 
upon my first wild bear. My grip tightened upon my rifle. 

He was too far away to risk a shot, but every second 
was bringing him closer. Motionless as the rock beside 
me I waited, waited as I had many a day in my youth for 
a distant flock of ducks to come swinging in over the 
decoys. Even at that distance I could see that he was a 
monster and travelling at a tremendous rate of speed. 
Anticipating his line of travel my gaze was arrested by a 
small clump of low beech trees to which the frost-bitten 
brown leaves still clung tenaciously. I realized that when 
the bear reached this spot he might turn into this thicket 
and disappear forever. The distance was still too far for 
accurate shooting, but I had to either chance the shot or 
chance the bear disappearing among the beeches. It was 
one thing or the other. I had to gamble whether I liked 
it or not. The bear’s speed left little time to decide and I 
chose the course of action just as he drew in line with the 
shelter of the low trees, It was an anxious moment as I 
steadied that tiny gold bead against that great black target 
and squeezed the trigger. 

Apparently I missed, but instead of leaping out of sight 
in the thicket the bear wheeled still more in my direction 
and came plunging down the open mountain side like a 
derailed locomotive, almost directly toward me. I crouched 
motionless but heaved a great sigh of relief at the oppor- 
tunity of another shot. I let him come. 

By this time I could see him distinctly. He was huge. 
His glossy hide flashed in the sunlight as the tremendous 
muscles beneath the fur flexed and reflexed to hurl him 
forward in ponderous, convulsive bounds. His monstrous 
head was thrust straight forward like the nose of a racing 
deer, and his thick shaggy neck was stretched as taut as a 
bow string. The sight of those hundreds of pounds of 


energy tearing down the slope with incredible speed stirred 
strange sensations within me. 

Closer and closer he came, unaware of the ambush that 
awaited him; closing the gap 
between us not like a creep- 
ing cat, but in great nerve- 


exhilarating bounds, with 
surging muscles and heaving 
head. More and more I was 
impressed with his magnifi- 
cent size and power. I 
thought of the boys back in 
camp and how they would 
glory over this addition to 
our trophies. A chill of fear 
crept over me, fear that this 
glorious brute might get 
away. It gave a gnawing, 
unnerving action to my heart. 
The bear was now close 
enough to hit and I raised 
my rifle slowly and tensely, 
determined to stop his rush. 
I steadied the bead upon that 
rushing target a little for- 
ward of center. It seemed 
impossible to miss. As my 
finger squeezed the trigger I 
expected to witness a terrific 
collision between the bear 
and the earth. The explod- 
ing cartridge dulled my ears 
and the concussion rocked my 
shoulder, but nothing hap- 
pened to the bear. He neither ~ 
swerved nor retreated, but 
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‘The author and his Adirondack black bear. 
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came hurtling on faster and more powerfully than ever 
in the same straight line. I should not have cared to 
have been exactly in the way of that bear. 

I was so disconcerted by the apparent miss that my 
nerves became jerky and I pumped another cartridge 
through the action in such a manner as to cause it to jam. 
Perhaps you can imagine the sensations that surged over 
me. Without taking my eyes from the bear I somehow 
managed with my thumb and finger to maneuver the 
cartridge where it belonged and punch another shot 
toward the bear. There was no result from this shot. I 
was frantic with fear that the bear would escape me. Only 
two cartridges remained in my rifle. 

With my heart beating wildly my eye cuddled down 
into the sights of my rifle and I strove desperately to drop 
that bounding brute. I didn’t try to do any fancy shoot- 
ing. ‘There wasn’t any particular spot that I was trying 
to place the lead, I was trying simply, to hit somewhere 
within the center of that ebon target that was sweeping 
forward with the irresistibleness of the sea. I fired and 
still no result. There was only one shot left in my rifle. 
I fired it broadside as he tore by me. He didn’t even 
stagger. 


E was gone. I stood there in a daze with five 

empty brass shells scattered about my feet—so 
many wasted opportunities. Dully I wondered what I 
was going to tell the boys back in camp. I thought to 
myself “To have a chance like that and then miss it.” 
That was a bitter dose to swallow, I knew that I had 
done the very best that I could, but it didn’t seem to help 
a bit. 

Of a sudden I realized that it was a long way down to 
the bottom of that mountain slope where the timber grew 
more densely, and that I still might have time to reach a 
spot where I might get in a few long shots in the more 
open spaces. 

With my long legs flying I dashed forward in the direc- 
tion the bear had disappeared. I was heedless of the pos- 
sibility of impaling my socked 
feet on a snag. I jammed 
cartridges in my gun as | 
ran. Within twenty strides I 
saw blood. Not a few drops 
but what seemed to be nearly 
a bucket full. My heart al- 
most choked my throat with 
exultation for I realized for 
the first time that the bear 
was hit, and hit hard, for 
further on was splotch after 
splotch of the trail. 

Cautiously I advanced 
along this bloody trail and 
reached a point where I 
could see the bear, down, a 
great black hulk upon the 
ground. Carefully I drew 
closer, One of his small eyes 
rolled. ‘There was no other 
movement. Both hind legs 
were stretched out behind 
him. A huge, hairy fore leg 
was reached out ahead of 
him. The other leg was 
crumpled beneath his chest. 

I proceeded slowly to cir- 
cle him. Still there was no 
movement, but not anxious to 
take any chances, I secured 
a long thin stick and prod- 

(Continued on page 751) 





A Maine woods whitetail. 


The Whitetail Game 


Concerning the Sportsman’s Obligations to His Quarry 


ERT was pretty sore and 
didn’t care who knew it. “I 


had a clear, standing shot at 
that buck, not over sixty yards from the gun, and he went 
off without even dropping his flag, goin’ like a bat’ outa 
h—ll, too!” he said, chucking his rifle disconsolately 
onto the pegs and starting to stuff his old dudeen with a 
consoling charge of his pet smokin’ mixture. 

It was a rather tough break at that, for the dry leaves 
had pretty nearly ruined the hunting, it was all but im- 
possible to get close enough to one of the wary Moxie 
bucks for a shot. And Bert had muffed the only chance 
we had had that trip. 

“Sure you didn’t hit him? Sometimes they don’t show 
it right away” I asked, thinking of some of the odd stunts 
} had seen deer pull in my fifteen years or so of hunting 
them. 

“No! He’d have gone down right in his tracks if I’d 
connected,” said Bert, who rather fancies his old .30-30, 
which has been his constant companion for years and will 
“Kill ’em, dress ’em, and lug ’em halfway to camp,” ac- 
cording to its owner, 

“Did you look for blood ? 
a standing shot that close.” 

Bert looked thoughtful. 


I don’t believe you missed 


“Mebbe we'd better go back 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 


an’ hev a look” he agreed. “I wuz 
so s’prized t’see him go off like that, 
tail up an’ switchin’, thet I never 
bothered t’ go look,” he stated. 

So we went down the tote-road and came to a little 
clearing where once a set of logging camps had stood. 
The camps had rotted and fallen, mouldering logs marked 
their former site, and among these logs the woodsmice 
had made a regular little village. 

Bert pointed to a spot across the clearing where a 
down spruce partly obstructed further view. “I stood 
right here,” he said. Stooping, he picked up a brass 
cylinder. ‘“There’s my empty shell.” - 

“The buck was behind that blowdown?” I asked him. 

“Yep! But I could see him, plain’s day!” declared my 
companion, noting the quizzical expression on my own 
face at the thought that came to me of the fine possibility 
for bullet deflection offered by the dry branches of the 
old blowdown. 

We walked across the clearing. Sure enough, one of 
the dead branches at the top of the fallen spruce showed 
the plain mark of Bert’s bullet, which had sheared it 
cleanly. A small branch, to be sure, but bone dry. 
Enough to turn a heavier ball than Bert’s .30-30. 

I walked carefully around the spruce, and went in to 
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the spot where the buck had stood broadside on, facing 
the rifle. ‘There were his tracks, great, cloven imprints 
deep down in the soil, Beyond them a short distance was 
another set, and these were the signature of a badly 
frightened or hurt, whitetail. One tremendous bound, 
then a second and third, and here were two big gouts of 
blood, hardly dried, one on each 
side of the tracks. 

One glance was plenty for me. 
“Good thing we came back, Bert! 


did! Piled on his nose under an- its flag when hit. .. . 
salt mackerel, we located Bert’s 
“missed” quarry, with a bullet: 
hole just back of the right shoul- 
der-blade, and the emergence hole plainly showing on the 
opposite side. The old .30-30 had done its stuff. 

We dressed that buck thankfully, and found the upper 
part of its heart blown all to bits by the impact of the 
fast load. 

“Who'd ever suppose he c’d travel the way he did, 
with his heart jus’ plum ruint?” asked Bert puzzledly. 

“They'll do it! Sometimes a heart shot will start a 
big buck off at a dead gallop, and all that bunk about 
their always dropping their flag when hurt is so much 
apple sauce,” I told him, “It has lost plenty of amateurs 
their deer, too.” 

There is no such thing as a fixed rule in this game of 
deer hunting, anyway. No two of them act alike, and 
usually a hunter does not hit two deer in exactly the 
same place, even under the best of conditions, Running 
shots are pretty chancy affairs except when attempted by 
a real expert. The novice almost invariably overshoots a 
running deer, especially when the animal is downhill 
from him. It requires a lot of very intensive hunting to 
accustom a marksman to the necessity for dragging that 
front sight down into the rear notch, where it belongs. 
Peep-sights are a big help in this respect, and if properly 
used will be a positive guarantee against overshooting. 

“Lead” is something that 
must be considered if any 
real success is to be attained 
in shooting at running deer. 
It is a fact that most modern 
hunting loads are so fast that 
no appreciable length of time 
elapses between the actual 
fall of the hammer and the 
arrival of the bullet at its 
intended destination. From 
this, one might infer that it 
is no longer necessary to hold 
ahead of a fast-running 
whitetail, 

The human element is in- 
volved, however. You see 
the deer, your rifle swings up 
and on, then your brain tele- 
graphs to your fingers .. . 
“Shoot!” It takes a fraction 
ot a second for the message 
to register, you pull, and the 
bullet slaps past the fleeing 
buck’s triumphant flag. And 
there is another glorious op- 
portunity lost, maybe another 
trip ruined. 

With the buck crossing 
diagonally to your line of 
sight, it is a mighty good 
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Epitor’s NotE—There is no one better 
qualified to write upon the whitetail deer 
than Kenneth Fuller Lee. Mr. Lee says: 
We'll find that buck within a hun- “Forget that -_ are using i. a is and 

” : concentrate on placing your first Duliet in a 
dred yards,” I assured him. We vital spot.... A deer does not always drop 
A wounded deer often 
other blowdown, deader than a runs some distance before leaving blood 
stains on the trail... . 
you fire at until you are sure you missed.” 


Forget that you are using a repeater. 
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plan to try to time his leaps well enough to allow you to 
see a bit of daylight just ahead of the brown, and pull 
low. After one has hunted deer long enough, it is pos- 
sible to figure just about when the bound will stop, and 
slam one’s shots in as the deer is gathering itself for the 
next leap. In this manner, it is quite possible for a real 
Old-Timer to get “standing shots” 
at a running deer, and it is a 
mighty effective method, but takes 
years to acquire. 

Paunch shots are the bane of the 
deer-hunter’s existence. Even with 
fairly heavy and powerful loads, 
a deer which is shot in this man- 
ner will quite often travel entirely 
out of the district being hunted. 
In my experience I have known a 
big buck to go nearly three miles, on light snow, before 
lying down, this with two bullets from a .22 Hi-Power 
through his middle. When he did finally lie down he 
never got back onto his feet again, but the guide who shot 
him, not’ seeing any signs of blood, had left the trail. 
Against his advice, I stuck with the tracks for nearly a 
quarter of a mile before finding the first faint spatterings 
of crimson. The tiny pellets had gone right through 
without mushrooming, and the small trickle of blood on 
each side had run down into the hair of the deer’s coat 
and onto his legs, not getting to the ground at all in the 
first few hundred yards. 


Stick to every deer 


| pays to stick with every deer that you think you may 
have hit, even if the chance appears to be a slight one, 
for during every hunting season many fine animals are 
allowed to get away, fatally injured, to provide a fine 
banquet later for the foxes and bobcats. Every deer 
thus wasted cuts down your own, and the Other Chap’s 
percentage of chances in the hunting game, without doing 
anyone a cent’s worth of good. 

On snow, this tracking of wounded animals is fairly 
easy, even for the novice. On leaves, it is an entirely 
different proposition, Sometimes it is hard to tell whether 
a deer has been hit or not, 
but there are a few pretty 
reliable indications which can 
be watched for. In a coun- 
try where the game has not 
been much hunted, a deer 
will generally stand for a 
moment after being fired at, 
unless hit. If the bullet has 
connected, however, such an 
animal will be off at the 
crack of the gun, without 
hesitating for a second. 

The switching of the tail 
mentioned by Bert is also a 
pretty good sign, and a badly 
hit buck will frequently do 
this, while a violent, bucking 
plunge is a certain indica- 
tion. 

On standing shots at fairly 
long range, with no wind 
blowing, the “plunk” of a 
bullet on large game can be 
quite plainly heard. These 
long shots will rarely start a 
deer into instant flight, and 
I can remember one occasion 
when a big buck stood and 
tossed his head and stamped 

(Continued on page 761) 





A few more flurries and the jig was up. 





Silver of the Saline 


Fall Fishing for “Silvers’’ in Puget Sound 









ARIETY is the spice of life. 
This applies particularly in a 

sporting sense in which connection 
the sportsmen of the Pacific Coast are peculiarly fortu- 
nate. A wide range of allurements are at hand and ordi- 
narily weather conditions are ideal. 

There’s a strange slant in human nature that constantly 
urges us to seek the rainbow’s end instead of a section 
from the middle. Sporting pastures close at hand never 
appear so vividly green as those that loom from a distance 
in the mind’s eye. We wander far afield when often satis- 
factory sporting results are obtainable close to home. The 
wanderlust and wayfaring spirit’ is strong within the 
breasts of most men; we cannot deny or stifle the influ- 
ences and impulses handed down from a remote Aryan 
ancestry. 

Characteristic traits of the Genus homo sap. urged 
Tudor Tiedemann and me to migrate in the fall of the 
year to fresh northwestern pastures. A fling at field 
trials and the joys of upland shooting, a whirl at steelhead 
fishing in the Klamath and Rogue; finally “a slice off the 
top” in the way of combat with the silver mailed gladi- 
ators of the saline, the Pacific salmon. 

With salmon fishing in mind Tiedemann (alias the 
baron) and I deserted the sports-producing uplands for 
one of those incomparable marine arenas for which the 
Puget Sound region is famous. We crossed over on the 
tiny ferry just as the sun sank low and a shimmering radi- 
ance was reflected from the oily-quiet serpentine passage 
that lay before us. In the distance, to the west, the 
jagged, snow-decked Olympics stabbed the sky. Blue 
islands with serrated timber clad ridges looming stark 
against the glowing sky studded the opaline water ways. 
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There. was an inspiring rhythm to the 
throb of: the propellor of our little craft 
as it cleaved a way through the quiet 
waters. Scoters broke into noisy whistling flight, grebes 
and loons dove headlong into the translucent depths as we 
crossed their paths. The tang of the saline permeated the 
air. At length, at dusk, we landed on the farther shore, 
rattled off over the loose planks of the rickety dock and 
climbing the bluff were soon at our destination. 

We were astir and away very early in the morning. 
The roosters had not quit their challenges or invocations 
or whatever it is they hurl at breaking dawn when we 
dragged the dory over the wide fringe of great drift logs 
that lined the beach and bent to the oars. Our trolling 
grounds were a mile or more away, but soon, from a dis- 
tance, we could distinguish salmon vaulting. 

“Boy, she looks good this morning!” said the baron with 
his characteristic fine enthusiasm as his practiced eye ap- 
praised our sporting field. “AL-AH, HI-IU! Tuk-a- 
mo-nuk salmon,” he shouted in the Siwash jargon as a 
score of big silversides flashed in the air all about the boat 
and whacked the surface of the mirror-like waters with 
reports like pistol shots. 


HE salmon were playing close to the surface. One 

exuberant fish virtually stood on his tail as he exe- 
cuted a series of a dozen leaps, showering water promiscu- 
ously as he went. Old Sol, topping the far off saw-tooth 
Cascades, reflected his glory on the waters in shades of 
mauve, silver, crimson and gold. The filmy vapors that 
arose at his caress exhaled oxygenic odors that affected us 
as a “shot in the leg” affects the jaded racehorse. Sure, 
and it was a privilege and a treat to be afloat on the briny 
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that lovely morning whilst the big 
ooys made pre-nuptial whoopee and 
our sporting anticipations were keyed 
high. 

In a jiffy the fishing wands were 
unlimbered and the spoons were cut- 
ting hieroglyphics in the translucent 
depths. ‘The baron, with British in- 
clinations and Anglo-Saxon anteced- 
ents, swore allegiance to a blooming 
English spinning rod, by Jove, a lim- 
ber stick with about as much backbone 
as has the average politician. My 
faith was pinned to a ten feet double 
grip bamboo “steelhead” rod, heavy 
enough to land a fair sized Chinook 
and yet limber enough to afford the 
lighter silver salmon a sporting break. 
Multiplying reels carrying 150 yards 
of six-thread Cuttyhunk, a two-ounce 
sinker and a three foot double swiv- 
eled Allwyr leader topped by a No. 4 
spoon completed the ensemble. 

With my rod conveniently placed 
and a bit outbuard, I took a spell at 
the oars, trolling at a leisurely speed 
which kept the spoons properly in 
motion at a depth of about eight fect. 
The baron, with a system all his own—which I consider 
the bunk—persisted in line stripping. We argued the 
matter often during the day, but I could not convince the 
stubborn Canuck that his system was wrong. He was 
willing to concede that he was right—always, and that I 
was wrong—nearly always; but nothing more. 


UR initial argument was stopped right off the reel, 
for my spoon had not made more than a few hun- 
dred contortions when ZOWIE! a vicious strike jerked 
the tip of my rod into the water and the reel voiced a 
metallic shriek as an outraged salmon rushed away “hell 
bent for election.” ‘The first impetuous rush tore off a 
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A silver salmon. 
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good hundred feet of Cuttyhunk, to 
which Kisutch was welcome. How- 
ever, when this fish with the Russian 
name tried to repeat the dose I turned 
a thumb down on the endeavor. The 
pliant rod bent in vibrant loops and 
the tip dipped time and again to reso- 
lute tugs as the salmon tried to free 
himself. A minute or more of such 
tactics and with a frenzied rush up he 
came, out in the clear, in an effort to 
‘throw the hook. 

The baron from his seat attempted 
to tell me how and where to place my 
punches. Lack ot time prevented me 
trom arguing with him. Right then 
my hands were full and my feeble 
mind fully engaged as | attended to 
this big fish. Bit by bit I narrowed 
his range, not forcing the battle, how- 
ever, for I felt sure he was well 
hooked. Eventually I had him fight- 
ing in a narrow circle and close to the 
surface where we could watch his 
every effort to bieak away from that 
galling thread that sapped his resis- 
tance. Now there was a tilt of the 
body as he wavered and momentarily 
lost his grip on his native element and slid closer in. He 
was at oar’s length now. But a move by the baron put 
terror in his heart and suddenly revived strength in his 
sinews. Off he went on a frenzied run and there was no 
holding him. But that was his last valiant effort. Al- 
though he still fought doggedly, the inexorable though 
slight strain exerted by the flexible bamboo was wearing 
him down. In the course of five minutes he was brought 
close in, wavering and rolling, while the baron awaited an 
opportunity to slip the big bellied net under him. Soon 
the chance came as I tooled him beside the boat with his 
head out of water. A ten and a half pound silver, bright 
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The beauty of this region cannot be portrayed by the camera. 
























are the times when crows, hawks, owls and similar 

vermin are most destructive to game and are the 
most serious menace to good shooting. What game we 
have is then physically at its lowest ebb; it is fewest in 
numbers, and it can find the least food and the most un- 
certain protection in existing cover. And every grouse, 
rabbit, partridge, pheasant or squirrel that serves as a 
meal for some predatory biid or animal is not only lost 
to the sportsman but so also, is its increase. 

There are some that F'll crows, certain hawks and the 
large owls for these reasons. There are others that shoot 
them for sport and for the wing or bullseye practice it 
gives them. Why you shoot them, when, and in what 
numbers is a matter of personal judgment and opinion. 
The fact exists, however, that there are comparatively few 
who kill hawks and crows ‘> large numbers and under 
average conditions. These’ rds are hard to approach, to 
call, or to decoy, and they seldom lose sight of the fact 
that a man with a gun means bad business to them. 
Therefore a few suggestions on crow and hawk shooting 
methods that will produce results may be of interest to the 
conservationist, the farmer, the hunter, and the sportsman. 

Crow shooting may be successfully accomplished with 
either rifle or shotgun. The .22 or .25 cal‘ber match rifle 
is the type to select. A woodchuck rifle is splendid. You 
want the most accurate and flattest shooting rifle obtain- 
able that will handle a light, easily-destroyed bullet. A 
crow appears large on the snow or in a tree but most of 
him is voice or feathers and consequently your rifle should 
be able to group its shots in a 3- or 4-inch bullseye at all 
ranges up to 150 yards and over if you are going to make 
a high average of kills. It must also develop a very flat 
trajectory over this range or much of the value of its 
high accuracy will be wasted by over and under shooting 
due to even slight errors in the estimation of the range. 
Killing power is of practically no moment in the hawk 
and crow rifle, The two requisites are accuracy and flat 
trajectory. Weight—that is heavy weight is seldom a 
drawback and is very often of great value because much 
of such shooting now-a-days will be from a car. 

The 60-grain bullet in 25 caliber is one of the most 
suitable because when it hits it not only kills but flies to 
pieces ve-y readily at high velocity and this is exactly 
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Crows 


Practical Methods of Shooting These 


Black Buccaneers 


By HENRY ELLIOTT 








what you want it to do. Then there are few ricochets, 
and it can be loaded to shoot very flat and very accurately 
to and beyond 200 yards. Most of the crows that are 
missed with rifle fire are between 60 and 125 to 140 
yards from the shooter. 

A .22 rifle using match ammunition or hollow-point 
bullets of selected quality is fine and practically as effec- 
tive as a higher power under 60 to 70 yards. Beyond 
that, high trajectory will cause 80% of your misses and 
there is no way to prevent them except a sure knowledge 
of the exact ranges you are shooting over and the only 
time this can be done is when you shoot frequently over 
the same territory and know the distance to certain trees, 
baits, lookouts, and marked points in fields and the dis- 
tances from these to the nearest spot you can reach and 
fire from. 

The telescopic rifle sight is by long odds the best for 
this kind of shooting and will naturally be used when 
available. It not only enables the shooter to see game 
more clearly under practically all circumstances, but it 
helps him to aim more accurately and spots accurately 
the location of each hit or miss, ‘This makes it possible 
for the shooter to correct his sighting as he goes along 
and therefore fire with greater measure of success. 

In crow hunting with rifles in winter or early spring 
the best shooting can always be obtained by motoring out 
into a section of hilly, rolling, farming country where 
there are not too many buildings and where there is a 
certain amount of corn in the shock, an occasional dea 
animal left out to winter, and where there is just enough 
automobile, railroad, or trolley traffic for crows and hawks 
to get used to the passerby. Railroads will also scatter a 
certain amount of grain from passing cars and this will 
serve as a bait to passing flocks. 


N such shooting dress like an automobilist or a farmer 
rather than in hunting clothes. Keep your gun or 
rifle out of sight as much as possible and just happen to 
stop quietly and unobserved for a shot whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. The sneaking up habit is so 
different from the normal gait or practice of most pedes- 
trians that a crow or hawk will notice the difference at 
once. Act normally and it will bring a greater measure 
of shooting success. : 
Remember that in no other sport except turkey hunting 
does your success depend upon the number of good shots 
obtained per day rather than upon the birds in the locality 
or the target shooting ability of the gunner. The number 
of miles per day that is covered will decide the number 
of birds located—other things being equal, but how you 
cover the last 200 yards of the stalk will determine the 
number of shots. 
It is very frequently possible to stop behind a clump 
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of trees, in a cut, or just below a hilltop, and sneak up 
over the bank to get a rest shot either between the wires 
or over the lower rail, You can also fire across the hood 
or the seat or door of your car. The shooting is almost 


exactly the same as woodchuck shooting but with these 
differences. Your mark is smaller, the game is very much 
easier to kill (when hit), you must remain unobserved by 
every crow in the flock and particularly the lookout, until 
you fire, and for safety you will expect to shoot against 
a hill background. 


UPPOSE we spend a typical winter’s afternoon in 
such shooting, observe as we go along, and see what 
happens. 

One person to drive the car, one to shoot ; change about 
whenever one or the other becomes cold or restless. Crow 
shooting with rifles is not a company affair. You get one 
shot at a time, seldom more than two or three shots an 
hour, and those chances must be made to count. 

We ride along a country road, crows are feeding out 
in corn fields, on fall wheat which is coming up green in 
the few bare spots on hillsides; on whatever they can find 
along runs and hollows, and every now and then a bird 
is noticed on a tree. 

What is desired is good shots on the ground. The rifle 
is made ready, the scope is set for 100 yards, a warming 
or fouling shot is let off where it will disturb nothing, 
and we skim along. 

Very soon a half dozen crows get up off the top of a 
hill as we cross the crest, and fly off cawing. They alight 
a quarter of a mile off and of course keep us in mind. A 
crow remains a live crow by keeping such little matters 
in the foreground. 

Half a mile farther on crows are noticed feeding on a 
hillside. We stop in plenty of time, get out, and begin 
the stalk. It takes an appreciable interval to cover those 
50 yards. Fingers are cold, the snow is rather noisy 
underfoot and no one ever knows when a bird may be 
jumped just over the fence. 

There they are! A fine shot at three or four, from 75 
to 125 yards across the hollow. That lookout 150 yards 
out on that dead tree looks like the biggest customer, but 
he is not the logical chance. Careful now! The muzzle 
slips quietly through the fence|_ A glance beyond for men, 
dogs, stock, buildings, the public road, automobilists, et 
cetera. 

The trigger comes back smoothly and powie! Mr. 
Crow, 80 yards off, simply wilts, possibly moves a feather 
or two; the rest get up with a great cawing and commo- 
tion and your friend remarks laconically “There’s num- 
ber one.” No use to rush matters so after everything 
quiets down you cross over, retrieve Mr. Crow, note the 
location of the bullet hole—with a low power rifle it may 
be necessary to hunt for it, with a high power hollow 
point the crow will be mostly bullet hole and feathers. 


You knew you would hit that crow when you fired! 
Shot was pulled just right, you could estimate the range 
accurately because you could see what you were doing, 
had killed a hawk off that tree just 20 yards this side of 
the run the year before, and well, you just knew it, that’s 
all, 

A Ford rattles past and two supposedly intelligent 
young men yell, questioningly and also derisively, “Did 
you get one?” Obviously, because a dangling bird with 
a wing spread of 38 inches and a 10-inch grin on the map 
of the shooter could hardly mean anything else. Yet a 
three-foot wing spread only covers a two- or three-inch 
bullseye between the shoulders. That’s one crow that 
won’t eat any more corn and it rides nicely back on the 
rumble seat—or where the rumble seat would be if there 
was one there. For the present it is in cold: storage wait- 
ing for a few more black gentlemen for company. 
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The next shot is not as easy. Crow was sitting out on 
a bare hilltop. He is wild and the wind blowing. Had 
to move around to get anything besides the “blue” back 
of him. Took a careful shot. Held well. Bullet 
bounced Mr. Crow a foot off the ground, he shed a 
feather or two, lumbered off cawing, and was gone. 
Served as a sighter anyhow and now you know that the 
rifle is shooting a trifle low this day and you had better 
hold the crosshairs just over the bird’s back the next time. 
When they stand up straight you get a higher vertical but 
nothing to help in the wind. 

Funny how the next shot happened. Just coasting 
along talking. Crow flew up out of a field, lit on a pole, 
and was bounced off that without ever getting out of the 
car. Those forty-yard rifle shots on crows don’t come so 
often and when they do Mr, Crow is a terribly surprised 
bird. Cuts him down sometimes in the middle of a hoarse 
squawk. 

That’s two and the day is young. The rest is easy for 
your imagination. You may get a dozen and you may 
drive all day and get only a few wild shots. Depends on 
the weather, the amount of snow and feed, the flight that 
is or has recently been that way, the section of country 
you are in. And just plain bull luck. 

Shooting will be likewise. Some days you will miss 
inexcusably on the easiest shots. Others, seems as if each 
bullet flew to a magnet buried in a sleek glossy bunch of 
feathers, 

The angriest crows I ever saw—barring a flock that 
were worrying a possum caught out in a field, were two 
that were creased just half the width of the bullet across 
the upper side of the root of the tail. Partly paralyzed 
from the middle up, they.could not fly but could hop 
about four feet high and cuss. What those birds called 
me as I ran them down in deep snow, was something to 
listen to. The principal thing that was wounded was 
their feelings and that was plenty. A crow that has been 
spanked on the pants is angrier than a prohibition officer 
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An ideal stretch of shore for the short-rod caster. 
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You Want to Leave Afore Sunrise to Get the Big Ones” 


HAD been informed that a party 
I had gone down the river after bass, 

so when I heard the put-put-put of 
an outboard coming in to the wharf, I hurried down 
to see what luck they had had, The boat was tied up 
and two sunburned and scowling anglers were unloading 
their equipment, an expensive assortment of rods, reels, 
and lures. Finally the younger of the two reached under 
the bow and pulled out a string of small bass, five of them. 

“Didn’t do much,” I ventured to say. 

“I’d like to see the guy who said there were plenty of 
bass in this river,” the older one remarked sullenly. 

Now it’s the easiest thing in the world to start an argu- 
ment with a fisherman after he has fished religiously all 
day long in the hot sun and doesn’t do much. I appreci- 
ated their position and would have subsided had not the 
younger one said, “I don’t believe there are a dozen bass 
in the whole darn river.” 

Making remarks about a man’s pet river is just about 
the same as kicking his dog. I had fished that stream a 
dozen years or more and a crack like that kinda got under 
my skin and I unwisely remarked, “Maybe there are 
some things you don’t know about bass fishing.” 

Then the old man exploded. “I was catching bass 
when you were kicking slats in your cradle.” 

Being that the old gentleman didn’t look to be over 
fifty years, and me with a few gray hairs beginning to 
show, even though I am well under the two score mark, 
I felt kinda complimented though I couldn’t resist telling 
him that Lindbergh didn’t have to grow whiskers to fiy 
across the Atlantic. 

I didn’t mean that remark to be the least bit boastful; 
he had no doubt caught more bass than I had and prob- 
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ably knew more about the fine arts of 
angling than I will ever learn; but | 
knew that when bass fishermen started 
out around ten o'clock in the morning and fished until 
four in the afternoon expecting to catch their limit of 
bass, that there were some things they did not know about 
bass, especially bass during June, July and August. 

An argument after that crack was inevitable and the 
result was that I invited the younger one to join me on 
a trip after bass the following Wednesday morning. The 
old gentleman declared he’d never cast another lure in 
that river. 

Flowers, the one who accepted the invitation, did it 
more for curiosity, I think, rather than with an idea of 
taking bass, and when I said that I was going to expect 
him to be at the wharf at 3:30 A. M. the old gentleman 
cackled gleefully, “Going to catch them asleep.” 


UT Flowers was game and on the following 

Wednesday morning when I reached the wharf at 
3:30, he was there. Pete, who handles my boat, had the 
outboard on and it was just a matter of a few minutes 
before we were chugging on our way to the fishing 
grounds, 

“Right there is where we started casting,” remarked 
Flowers, pointing to a jut of marsh land that made out 
from a creek mouth, 

“And that is where we are going to start,” I replied. 

Pete tilted the outboard over the stern and took up his 
canoe paddle and worked over close under the shore. 
selected a metal minnow and Flowers bent on a pork 
rind lure. 
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“I’m going to use this same lure that I used before,” 
he said as he limbered up his reel. 

“It’s hard to beat,” I replied, and I meant it. 

We started casting and I soon found that Flowers was 
not an amateur. He could place the lure just where it 
belonged and that’s a big item in successful casting. And, 
as this article is not intended as a chronicle of that par- 
ticular fishing trip, I will just say here that by eight 
o’clock in the morning we had taken the limit of bass, 
16—eight for each rod, and two pike. 

When Pete raised the string of glistening black beauties 
over the side, Flowers asked, “Is this just an accident or 
do you know where to catch them?” 

“It is not an accident, it is just a little kink that I 
picked up from an old timer who knows more about fish- 
ing than you or I will ever learn.” 

Flowers was thoroughly thrilled and as he had one day 
in each week away from business, he wanted to try it 
again the following Wednesday, So at 4:00 A. M. we 
left the wharf and in about the same length of time took 
the limit and returned home. 

“We can catch more bass from four o’clock in the 
morning till eight than you can all the rest of the day,” 
he said, and then I knew that Flowers had learned some- 
thing more about bass. 

There are thousands of followers of Isaak Walton who 
swear at their luck and their lures, the same as Flowers 
and the old gentleman did. They have never stopped to 
figure that it takes something more than good equipment 
to take bass or other game fish. I had fished the river 
mentioned here for years and had had about the same 
luck with bass as the average angler who leaves home 
after a late breakfast and gets back early in the after- 
noon. 

Then along came an old net fisherman who saw me 
leaving home on a bass fishing trip at about nine o’clock 
in the morning. “You are goin’ after bass too late, son,” 
he said. ‘“You mout git a few but they’re most allus little 
ones you git dis time o day.” 

“When is the best time to catch them?” I asked. More 
through respect than faith in his knowledge of bass fishing. 
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“Why, you want to leave home afore sunrise to git the 
big ones.” 

I fished hard that day and did manage to take a fair 
string of bass but just as he said they averaged small. I 
began to think about that early morning bass fishing and 
decided to try it. That night I set the alarm on Big Ben 
to go off at 3:30 A. M. and when that disturber of sleep 
exploded under my pillow the next morning, I was 
tempted to throw it out the window and go back to sleep, 
but I decided I’d see whether there was anything to what 
the old man said or not. 


Y 4:30 I was whipping the shore line of the river 

for bass and in just one hour I had taken more bass 

than I had ever taken in an entire day before, and they 

were all big ones. I might mention too that this was 
before North Carolina had a bag limit on bass. 

That one early morning after bass caused me to become 
interested in game fish and their haunts. I began to fish 
at different hours, using different lures and fishing in 
accordance with winds and tides, and while there is much 
that I do not know about bass there are a great many 
things that I have learned from my own experience and 
that of others, 

I have in mycollection of lures not less than a Heinz 
variety, well over fifty lures. The same thing applies to 
rods and reels, As far as the rod and reel is concerned, 
that is a matter of personal opinion. For everyday use I 
stick to the level-wind reel, light rod, twelve-pound test 
line, and the lure that bass take the best. 

The last remark is not intended as sarcasm, I mean 
that literally. When I go out for bass I take not more 
than a half dozen lures, These are the lures that I have 
found to be best through a number of years of bass fish- 
ing experience. The others are packed away in my 
cabinet and there they stay until some friend comes along 
and sees one that looks good and borrows it. (They al- 
ways bring them back.) Of course the others will catch 
bass, but not consistently enough for me to pack them 
around in my tackle box. 

(Continued on page 782) 


An alarm clock is now part of my fishing equipment, 





A Mexican 
Peon 
home. 


A Big Game Hunt :. Tropics 


In Which the Hunter Becomes the Hunted When 
A Revolution Breaks Out 


USTIN H. SHEETS and I By HENRY 

A arrived at Brownsville in 
February. Our plans for 

our Mexican big game hunt were to go to the Chimal 
Ranch, consisting of 150,000 acres, owned and operated 
by H. H. Reeder. The ranch lay 185 miles south of the 
border, at the southern end of the state of Tamaulipus, 
the remote base from which we expected to hunt. We 
had planned on taking an airplane from Brownsville to 
this ranch, but as luck would have it, we met Mrs. Reeder 
and her son (wife and son of the owner of the ranch) 
at the hotel in Browns- 
ville, and Mrs. Reeder 
advised us that she did 
not believe we would be 
able to procure an air- 
plane in the near future. 
She told us that she and 
her son had come by 
automobile through the 
almost trailless woods to 
the border on business, 
and would return to the 
ranch in a couple of days, 
and insisted that Mr. 
Sheets and I accompany 
them. We _ graciously 
accepted her invitation 
and commenced making 
final purchases and prep- 
arations for the trip by 
auto into the tropics. 


' Skins of various “cats” taken at the Reeder Ranch—puma, jaguar 
and leopard cats. 


The night before our contemplated 
start on the long auto ride, Mr. 
Sheets, my hunting companion, re- 
ceived a wire stating that a member of his family was 
seriously ill, and had been taken to the hospital, and for 
him to come home at once. Neither of us slept much 
that night. It was disappointment and sorrow all around. 
Mr. Sheets was to hasten home on the next train, and 
there was nothing for me to do but take the Mexican 
hunt alone. 

Shortly after Mr, Sheets departed, the Reeders drove 
‘up in their automobile. 
Our baggage was soon 
loaded, and within a 
short time we had crossed 
the International Bridge, 
had passed through Ma- 
tamoros, Mexico, the last 
town we were to see be- 
fore our return from the 
tropics. As previously 
stated, there were no 
roads, only trails to fol- 
low. Mrs. Reeder, being 
a practical cowgirl, 
proved to be one of the 
best and most daring 
automobile drivers | 
have ever seen. The trail 
she took through the 
woods was like all game 
trails, crooked and zig- 
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zag. It made sharp turns around trees about every fifty 
or one hundred yards. Not being used to this kind of 
driving, it kept me busy holding onto the automobile, and 
gritting my teeth for fear she would smash into a tree or 
run into a Mexican peon around one of the short curves 
in the bush. Various kinds of game could be seen crossing 
the trail ahead of us—wild turkeys, deer, unlimited num- 
bers of quail, pheasants, jack rabbits, etc. 


UST at nightfall we reached the little Chonchos 
River, on the banks of which lived a Mexican peon 
who operated a small ferry. As it was too dark to drive 
farther, we built a fire and prepared to remain over night. 
Mrs. Reeder and her son sleeping in the automobile, and 
myself rolled in a blanket lying on the ground, After a 
“temporary” breakfast, ear- 
ly next morning we crossed 
the small river on the ferry, 
and continued our south- 
ward journey through the 
jungle to the Reeder ranch, 
arriving about noon. I 
found Mr. Reeder, the 
owner of the ranch, a very 
affable gentleman. He 
comes from a good family 
and is a graduate of an 
eastern college. 

In 1905, with Andre 
Roosevelt, cousin of Ex- 
President Theodore Roose- 
velt, Mr. Reeder came to 
New Mexico and Texas 
for a big game hunt, Later 
he located in San Antonio, 
Texas, after which he mar- 
ried one of the society belles 
of that city, and afterwards 
purchased the 150,000 acre 
ranch which he now owns 
and operates. Considering 
their ranch house was 185 
miles from civilization, I 
was surprised to find it was 
equipped with many mod- 
ern conveniences, which in- 
cluded a Delco system elec- 
tric light plant, frigidaire, 
and a radio. ‘The house 
was two-story, Spanish 
style, semi-modern through- 
out, consisting of ten rooms, 
Being inquisitive as to how 
all the material for this 
house could have been 
transported that far from 
civilization, I was advised that part of it had been brought 
in by ox teams in extreme dry weather, and other parts 
by pack horses. As the thermometer stood around 98 
during the day, I was glad when I was assigned to a 
sleeping porch for my night’s slumber. 


Mr. Reeder advised me that Snow Brothers, the famous 
lion and tiger hunters, with their hounds, would arrive 
within three or four days. Therefore, during the inter- 
vening period I put in most of my time hunting and taking 
pictures in various directions from the ranch house. A 
northern man would think of this ranch as being mostly 
plains; far from it, this ranch is most all forest and jungle. 
There are 8,000 head of cattle on this ranch. These 
cattle are a cross between the original long-horned Texas 
cattle and the Brahma, which develops a specie that is 
considered the most hardy for this dry climate and wild 
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primitive, plainless territory. They exist principally by 
browsing on the foliage of trees and bushes. 

The 150,000 acres are divided into ten sub ranches, 
with a Mexican peon who acts is cowboy overseeing each, 
There are no fences, and one riding across the vast estate 
would have no conception of «ny subdivision, Besides 
the cattle scattered through the jungle over the big ranch, 
one often encounters numerous herds of wild burros and 
wild horses. Within close proximity of the Reeder head- 
quarters ranch hous¢ live five or six Mexican peon families, 
who act as cowboys and servants. Like most all Mexican 
peons, their “homes” consist of a hut about 12 feet x 15 
feet in size, with tied on small poles for the siding, with a 
grass-thatched roof. ‘These huts have no floors, and the 
inhabitants either sleep on the ground or sometimes on a 
hard pole bunk without 
mattress or pads, and in 
most cases no bed clothes 
except two thin blankets, one 
to lie on and one for cover. 

One night, as we sat 
listening to the radio, I 
heard something I thought 
to be shooting in the far 
distant outside. On asking 
Mr. Reeder what the shoot- 
ing “was about,” he in- 
formed me it was some of 
his Mexican peons shooting 
firecrackers. He said that 
a member of one of the 
Mexican families had been 
sick for a couple of weeks, 
and according to the Mexi- 
can peon custom, they fired 
firecrackers each night to 
scare away the evil spirits. 
Ask‘ng if they had no medi- 
cal attention whatsoever, I 
was advised that such was 
impossible outside of home 
remedies supplied by the 
ranch, as there were no 
doctors within a radius of 
185 miles. 

In connection, I will state 
that there are no schools 
in the remote sections of 
Mexico, and such sections 
comprise eight-tenths of the 
total area of the Mexican 
Republic, This accounts 
for the fact that  eight- 
tenths of the population of 
Mexico can neither read 
nor write. 

To my gratification, Mr. and Mrs. Reeder exhibited 
before me a hundred or more pelts of Mexican wild ani-, 
mals, many of which had been killed recently. These 
pelts included Mexican lions, Mexican tigers, leopard 
cats, honey bears, wild cats, etc. 


BOUT two months previous to the time I was there, 

a semi-wild horse was tied to one of Mr. Reeder’s 

tame horses so they could pasture together, and at the 

same time help “civilize” the fractious one. One morn- 

ing it was discovered that a Mexican tiger had killed one 

of horses, after which it dragged the carcass some dis- 

tance away, 

Many cattle and horses are killed each year on the 

ranch by tigers and lions. 


The Snow brothers did not arrive at the expected time. 
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Therefore, Mr. Reeder provided me with a Mexican 
Indian, whom he assured me was a good hunter, as well 
as reliable guide, and two good saddle horses. He recom- 
mended that if I would go to the jungle valley of the 
Soto La Marina River, .n the foothills of the mountains, 
thirty-five miles farther south, I would not only find 
plenty of game, but various tropical species that were not 
so plentiful within close proximity of the ranch house. 

The next morning Augustino Cortino, the guide, and 
myself started south. Not being able to speak either 
Mexican or Indian, the Reeders had previously supplied 
me with a needed list of phrases translated from English 
to Mexican, that I could use when necessity required 
asking questions or giving orders to the guide. When 
night came, we were well on our way to the Soto La 
Marina River.. We picked out an open space for our 
night’s slumber on the ground, and with language and 
signs the guide assured me there was plenty of game in 
that territory, and that we would take his “night shiner” 
which he brought along, and hunt big members of the 
cat family, after we had our limited repast called “sup- 
per.” 
An hour or so after dark we started out, with the 
guide wearing the calcium carbide shiner (miner custom) 
on the front part of his-head. “The guide carried only 
the light, while I carried my favorite big game gun, a 
401 Winchester automatic rifle. We had been following 
winding game trails through the jungle.fer about twenty 
minutes, when all of a sudden the guide, who was leading 
with his shiner, stopped, and pointed ahead. At once I 
saw a pair of big bright eyes shining in the darkness and 
taking aim as best I could in the dark, I fired. Upon 
investigation, we could not find either animal, blood, or 
hair. So, no doubt, I over shot. The guide then assured 
me it was a Mexican tiger. Of course, I had deep re- 
grets that I did not hold a little lower. Then, if I had 
not hit him in the head, I might have smashed into his 
neck or shoulders. We saw several deer during our first 
night scout through darkness, but as we did not have 
any present use for fresh meat, I did not attempt to shoot 
one. 

After we arrived back where we had tied the horses 
and left our supplies, we replenished the fire and finished 
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establishing our first night’s camp, making our “beds” on 
the ground. I had one blanket under me and one over 
me, ‘The thermometer in the daytime stands around 98 
and 100. The nights in Mexico at that time of the 
year get pretty cold, however, due to winds from the 
north, and I was chilly all during the night, even though 
I slept with all my clothes on, When I would get too 
cold, I would get up and replenish the fire, then cover up 
and try to sleep. At one time during the night my feet 
got pretty cold, and naturally liking a little fun for a 
change, I kicked my shoe heels up and down on the 
ground, imitating some animal running near us, and I got 
a silent laugh, peeping out from under my _ blanket, 
watching my guide pop up and look around to see what 
was coming. He finally caught me at this trick at dawn, 
and we both had a hearty laugh, even though the end of 
the first night out found me in much need of sleep. 


FTER an open-fire breakfast, we started on south, 
down atrail. At one place the timber became more 
open, and the guide signalled that we would hitch our 
horses and take a hike. After goirg only a short distance, 
five deer jumped up, and I succeeded in knocking one of 
them down, but it took three running shots. We went 
back and got the guide’s horse, and after cutting off the 
deer’s head, neck, feet, and other undesirable parts, roped 
it onto the back of his horse, got the other horse, and 
continued south. Droves of wild turkeys were seen ahead 
of us. I shot one to make sure we would have plenty 
of meat at our camp on the river, Our only drinking 
water consisted of what was in a gallon can, strapped at 
the side of the horse’s shoulder. The horse gave heat 
on one side, and the sun’s rays at 98 or 100 degrees fur- 
nished heat on the other, and you can imagine how much 
I would have given for a drink of cool water, but:not 
even temperate water could be had. 

We arrived at the Mexican hut camp on the river 
about one hour before dark. The “camp” consisted of 
three Mexican men who lived in a grass-thatched pole 
hut, and it was their duty to look after the Reeder cattl 
along the south border of the ranch. These Mexicans 
had no provisions for sleeping, other than on the ground, 
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ES gave P 
me my 
traveling 


directions very care- 
fully, that lovely 
August morning, 
realizing that it was 
my first season in 
the Forest Service, 
and that we were 
far enough back in 
the Big Timber for 
a man to get himself 
beautifully lost. 

“You foller the 
trail down to B 
Pond, then go down 
the lake in my 
canoe, an’ ye’ll find 
another trail on the 
left-hand side o’ the 
dam. There’s a fire 
sign nailed to a big, 
old birch beside th’ 
trail, an’ you kin 
strike off North till 
ye come to the tele- 
phone line thet bears 
East. Keep on th’ 
wire fer ‘bout five 
mile, an’ it’ll take ye 
out to the West 
Branch.” 

He went on to ex- 
plain in detail that 
this last-mentioned 
trail led to a set of 
old camps at The 
Gauntlet . . . a big 
gap where the river 
dashes madly down 
between rugged rock 
walls, with deep 
underlying pools frosted with two-inch layers of foam. 
“Better put in part of a day right there . . . the’ is some 
whoppin’ ol’ trout in them pools,” declared Wes in parting. 

Half an hour later I embarked in his little twenty- 
footer, and started out across the gleaming waters of B 
Pond, its shores lined with driki, and its coves dotted with 
lily-pads. My paddle, kept immersed at all times in the 
stalking stroke that makes no noise, made it possible for 
me to follow the shorelines without alarming any of the 
Small People along the route. A mother sheldrake sput- 
tered out of a cove, her brood of fifteen or sixteen duck- 
lings madly racing in her wake. She fluttered along, half 
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Getting Lost 
...and Liking It 


Mt. Katahdin, 
towering up 
beyond the tops 
of the spruces. 


in and half out of 
the water, and de- 
liberately | slacken- 
ed my pace to allow 
her to distance me, 
for the youngsters 
were rapidly getting 
exhausted in the 
struggle to keep up. 

A mile down the 
lake a great cow 
moose strode along 
the margin, with a 
gangling calf, all 
ears and legs, mop- 
ing along in the mud 
behind her. She 
caught sight of the 
canoe and_ faced 
about to see who 
was coming, the 
coarse hair rising on 
her neck as_ she 
caught a whiff of the 
Man-scent. The calf 
walked over and 
stood muzzling at 
her flanks, while I 
swore at myself for 
having left camp 
without my camera. 

Then I beached 
the canoe and 
dragged it up into 
the edge of the tim- 
ber, turning it over 
and covering it with 
brush to keep off 
the porcupines, and 
found the birch with 
the yellow fire-sign 
to which Wes had 
alluded. Beside it 
was a spotted trail, the spots fading from age and weather. 
For an hour I followed them, watching all the time for 
the old wire line bearing East. 

At noon I had not found it, so rested beside a spring 
and ate my chocolate and raisins, not wishing to build a 
fire there, for it was pretty windy, and the woods dry as 
tinder. After lunch I went on, still travelling in’ a 
Northerly direction . . . and after a couple of hours with 
no signs of a telephone line it occurred to me that I had 
covered a lot of ground without finding the landmarks 
Wes had told me of. 
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it,” was my thought. “But the West Branch runs nearly 
East and West, so if I simply keep on going North [’ll hit 
it sometime.” ‘Thus ran my thoughts, and in pursuance 
of them I| kept right on hiking until all at once it com- 
menced to grow dark. 

“No chance of getting through to The Gauntlet to- 
night, so I’d better make camp and take it easy, and have 
a fresh start to-morrow.” 

The little belt-axe in my light pack came in handy .. . 
soon I had a comfortable lean-to constructed, with a frag- 
rant bough bed inside, and the dirt-encrusted roots of a 
big blow-down in front of it for a windbreak. Against 
the base of the matted roots I laid a compact bunch of dry 
twigs and dead branches to feed my night fire. 


Y supper that night was frugal, a little chocolate 

and some nutmeats and raisins, washed down with 

cool water. It was soon dark, and for possibly two hours 

I lay on the sweet-smelling fir tips and listened to the 

night sounds of the Big Timber. Being lost has its com- 

pensations . . . if you have the right sort of temperament 
to enjoy such an experience. Finally I dozed off... . 

It was daylight at 3 A. M., so I arose and mapped out 
my program for the ‘coming day. “Better strike for high 
land and take a look-see. Some of the mountain shapes 
ought to be familiar, and maybe I can get my bearings 
that way. No sense in just ramming around without an 
idea in the world as to my location,” I concluded at length. 

I ate the last of my raisins and nibbled very apprecia- 
tively at my final bar of sweet chocolate, wondering when 
my next meal would be in order, and what it was to con- 
sist of. Luckily, I had my little belt-gun and a dozen 
loads for it along. Also, in the little pack was a ten-foot 
length of trout-line and some small hooks for use in an 
emergency. But I had no salt. 

The trail bore off toward the Wcstward, so I left it 
and struck into the underbrush, due North by my com- 
pass, hoping to find the river to which Wes had directed 
me. Had I kept right on in this manner, probably every- 
thing would have been O. K. 

But a big patch of raspberries, heavy with luscious fruit 
and mighty tempting to a lost firewarden, finally drew 
my attention from the compass course. Half an hour 
later, full of fresh fruit and new ambition, I stumbled into 
an old tote road and determined to follow it. 

That was a fool thing to do, but it took me until dark 
that night to find it out. The old road wound up through 
cut-over ridges where blueberries tempted me to waste still 
more time. The road wound crazily along, with branches 
every half-mile or so, and now and again one of these 
easy country in which to get lost. 


Easy country in which to get lost. 
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branches would appear to be fresher than the road I was 
on... and, kid-like, I’d follow it. I saw a dozen deer, 
a big red fox, and late that afternoon, when the berries 
were commencing to lose their sustaining power, I shot a 
fat partridge with the little Colt’s and carefully dressed it. 
Just before dark I stumbled wearily into the yard of an 
abandoned logging-camp. ‘There was a bunkroom, con- 
nected by what is called a “dingle” to the former cook- 
shack. The dingle is simply a roofed-over space, in which 
kerosene barrels and boxes of supplies are usually stored. 
In the cook-shack there was a bunk beside the wooden 
sink, and as the roof over it appeared to be tight I decided 
to fill this with fresh boughs and utilize it for my bed- 
room, rather than bothering with a leanto. It took me 
perhaps half an hour to get the bunk ready to use, and 
then I started a small cooking-fire in the yard and roasted 
the breast and legs of ‘my grouse. It tasted fine, even 
without the added flavor which salt would have given it. 
A grumpy old porcupine stumbled into the yard as | 
was finishing the partridge, and I picked up an old sled- 
stake and swatted him with it, partly because I do not 
like porcupines . . . and partly because it occurred to 
me that the hind-quarters might come in handy for my 
next meal. Now, that was a mistake, too! 
There were rats in the cook-shack, but a little thing like 
a bevy of rats was not going to keep me awake long after 
I hit the soft boughs. Somewhere along toward midnight, 
however, a sound in the dingle brought me wide awake. 
It was a heavy shuffling walk, and a series of sniffs . . 
then a crash as the marauder upset an old tin boiler. 
“Bear! And probably he’ll be in here next,” was my 
hazy thought as I sat up in the bunk and felt for my belt- 
gun, buried in the very bottom of the little basket pack. 
The rough walnut grip felt fine in my shaking hand, for it 
was black dark in the cook-shack, and the heavy, shuffling 
walk was right under the nearest window . . . now. 


HERE was a patch of light where that window 
showed against the blackness—and I watched it fever- 
ishly, Then this light patch was blotted out, and a sound 
of clawing told me that my Something was coming inside. 
That would never do! Hastily, not stopping to consider 
what I was doing, I swung the muzzle of the Colt’s onto 
that moving patch and fired twice, the roar of the .38 
filling the little cook-shack, and my ears ringing with 
the blasts. 
Instantly the light flooded through from outside. Lis- 
tening, in a moment a heavy groan and a horrible gurgling 
gasp came to me . . . for a second a thrill of fright shot 
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An Indian 


Summer 


Day with Ring-Necks 


The Pheasant Has Superseded the Grouse in Many Localities 


HAT the 
rainbow 
\ trout is 


among fish, the cock 
pheasant is among 
birds. The green 
head, like that of the 
mallard drake, shim- 
mers a different hue 
at every angle. The 
breast glistens crim- 
son-bronze, the rich- 
est, most vivid tints, 
irridescent and daz- 
zling. The stout 
ivory bill, scarlet 
cheeks and wattles, 
square-tipped ear 
tufts, and spurs, give 
a hint of that trucu- 
lence so noticeable 
in the warfare of the 
males during the 
mating season, The 
snowy collar, top- 
ping a cloak mottled 
brown and _ gold, 
gives an aristocratic 
touch, like the ruffs 
worn by the cour- 
tiers of Queen Eliza- 
beth, while the tail—how unbelievably long and tapering 
is that barred train with magenta margin! The loose, 
hair-like feathers of the rump, a marvelous light green 
in the ring-neck, show maroon in the English variety, and 
a combination of the two shades in birds of mixed an- 
cestry. But after all, both derive from the same eastern 
stock. 

With all its brilliance, the pheasant wears camouflage 
on back, wing coverts and sides very similar to that of 
our ruffed grouse and sufficient to shield the creature 
even when skulking in scanty cover. This protective 
coloration, of course, characterizes the comparatively 
plainly feathered hen. But she is a handsome partner, 
nevertheless, frequently displaying beautiful irridescence 
on her throat. 

Such is the ring-neck, fast becoming familiar to gunners 
from one end of the country to the other. Bird of ancient 
China, hunting you we step back a thousand years, shar- 
ing our sport with magnificoes, hob-nobbing with em- 
perors. Your rocketting form lifts us over almond groves, 
flashes past forest pagodas, carries us aloft with saucy 
Chinese dragons. You are, of all others, preeminently 
the Mandarin among the game-fowl of the world. 

Much of the criticism of this magnificent addition to 
our avifauna partakes of the nature of carping. Some 
people complain that its cackle and crow are inferior to 
those of Chanticleer, but perhaps they have not heard 
them softened by the air of spring along the brim of a 
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In two hours we secured our limit of two birds apiece. 


trout stream, when 
they were striking 
the first speckled 
beauty of the year. 
Others dislike its 
tendency to skulk or 
run, instead of lying 
close before the dogs. 
But this occurs just 
frequently enough to 
add variety to shoot- 
ing experience. 
Again, it is alleged 
that the ring-neck 
drives out the grouse, 
destroys tomatoes, 
and devours’ too 
many berries. Yet 
it seems to thrive 
where partridge do 
not, and certainly 
deflects from pur- 
suit of the native 
bird, great numbers 
of hunters, a service 
sufficient to compen- 
sate us for any little 
damage which it 
may do to small 
fruits or grain. And 
e considering the num- 
ber of insects it devours, it may surely be counted the 
farmer’s friend. 

The ease with which men pent in cities may enjoy a 
bit of ring-neck shooting is notable. Opening day found 
two of us near Bernardsville, N. J., only a few hours 
from Broadway, yet in excellent pheasant country. It 
was a relief to let our Irish setters, Bud and Tisch, out 
of the car. Being hardly more than pups, they were too 
affectionate and demonstrative to be readily suppressed, 
and needed just the sort of exercise which was in store 
for them. 

Crossing a fallow, where myriad weeds glistened like 
a lilliputian forest of silver, we sought a stretch where 
water oozes unseen amid feathery tussocks, into a wood 
and down to a river. We had only just climbed the bar- 
way and begun to pick our way among the hags, when 
both dogs made game, and presently froze into a splendid 
point, facing each other, and not five feet from my boot. 
It sounds inconceivable that a pheasant could remain in- 
visible at such close quarters. But one was curled there 
on a grassy cushion, and immediately hurtled up with a 
roar of wings, behind us, yet so near that when.:we 
wheeled we caught the gleam of the verdant plumage on 
the small of his back, and of his bronzy-golden coat, as he 
rocketted over a stand of white birch. 

So like a bomb-shell did he flush, that although I fired 
almost before the gun touched my shoulder, he tumbled 

(Continued on page 756) 
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Coon Nights 









When Ned Said it was a “Coon Night,” It Was! 


ED had invited me the fall 
N before to partake of the 
delights and hazards of 


one of his far-famed coon hunts, but 
at that time I could not get away on 
the precise “‘coon nights” that for- 
tune made so rare that fall. And 
with Ned there was just such a 
phenomenon as a coon night, and he 
would positively not hunt coons any 
other time. “There’s no use, was 
his curtly-expressed reason. — : 

It was not an obsession with him 
exactly, for coon nights there are— 
at least to one who makes coon hunt- 
ing a science the way Ned does. An 
amateur goes coon hunting when he 
can take a night off. ‘The typical 
coon hunting expert goes coon hunt- 
ing when COONS take a night off. 
The expert gets coons; the novice 
gets bruised knees and discourage- 
ment, as well as sly grins behind his 
back the next morning, when he be- 
gins shooting alibis to make up for 
the coons he did not shoot. 

In the words of Ned. ‘“There’s 
no use talkin’. Huntin’ ’n’ trappin’ 
are alike in some ways. You got to 
know your animals just as you've got 
to know your onions when you're 
growing onion seed. Trappin’ people 
take for granted you got to study the 
ways of the game you're after... . 
Whether you catch a mink or a 
muskrat "ll depend on whether you 
set for one or the other, most times. 
. . . 'N’ whether you set for one or 
the other will depend on how much 
you know about each . . . ’n’ that'll 
depend on whether you’re in it for 
fun or money . . . ’n’ that depends 
on how much sense you got. 

“Same way in coon hunting. A 
dog cain’t trail a coon that’s sittin’ 
up in a hollow tree. It’s gotta make 
some scent on the ground or a 
hound’s worse than useless, ’N’ 
coons don’t come down to the 
ground aplenty any old night some 
amachure hunter comes out for a 
coon picnic. .. .” 

Ned could talk for an hour on 
just what were the attributes and 
qualities of a coon night, and one 
who knew neither coons nor coon 
nights would feel about as learned 
on the subject after the lecture as a 
Patagonian snake-dancer would 
feel about LEinstein’s theory of 
relativity after listening to Albert 
himself explain it. There were some 
things that Ned could not tell— 
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Posing for his picture. 
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how hard he might try. But when 
it was a COON NIGHT, Ned was 
sure of it, and when Ned was sure 
a certain night was a coon night, it 
inevitably WAS just that. ‘“‘You’re 
durn tootin’,’ he would say, and 
there would be no “mebbe” in old 
Ned’s eyes when he said it. 

Like duck hunting days, so coon 
hunting nights are not always the 
most popular for other activities. 
The stories of many coon hunts are 
made romantic by the presence of the 
mellow yellow moon of autumn, but 
not Ned’s stories. No more would 
he mix moonlight with coon hunting’ 
than he would his business with his 
pleasure. It may have been super- 
stition, or coon hunting sense; at 
least it was Ned for you, If the air 
reeked with moisture till it made 
your clothes smell from dampness-— 
well, that would make the scent 
linger longer. Put in any other in- 
gredient of disagreeableness into the 
evening, and Ned might find some 
way to explain its particular appro- 
priateness for coon hunting. “It'll 
make the coons sport around more,” 
and his mien of authority on this 
profound subject would add a touch 
of the sage to his remark. 

This fall I arranged to get a 

night off when Ned had predicted 
the coons would be doing the same 
thing. 
“Come around a coupla hours 
after sundown, and we'll hike out. 
Bring that kid o’ yours along, and 
I’ll invite Arch, Bob, and Snip.” 


BYSTANDER would guess 

Ned was inviting quite a 
party, but if he were present when 
we loaded into the Ford Tudor, to 
the cadence of two howling hounds, 
he would then learn that Bob and 
Snip were coonhounds, and not men. 
It was like Ned to class hounds and 
men together around coon hunting 
season, and speak of them on terms 
of equality. The hounds did have 
certain human qualities that, to- 
gether with Ned’s whimsicality of 
speech, prevented this rearrangement 
of zoological categories from breed- 
ing mischief. 

I had brought along Roscoe, a 
boy hunter who seized every occa- 
sion to be with me where the woods 
were; and to give him some of the 
chances I missed as a boy, I always 


(Continued on page 763) 











Looking west from the summit of Mt. Whitney. 


Golden Trout of the Uplands 


Camping and Fishing on the Summit of the World 


AY over on top of that 
there range of mountains,” 
spoke the old prospector, 
“are the golden trout streams, and you ain’t never fished, 
boy, till you feel the thrill of one of them strike your fly, 
and their flavor is sweet.” His eyes were far away on 
the distant wall of purple heights, where the jagged peaks 
cut into the heavens like thunder caps against the blue. 
“And water cold as ice,” he continued, “flowing through 
meadows most two miles high, and tiny lakes that gleam 
like jewels, and great pine forests, and bear and deer. I 
tell you boy, go there, its God’s 
country.” 
Somewhere out in the desolate 
wastes of the Panamint and Slate 
Range country, or through the 
blinding heat waves of the Amar- 
gosa, still roams this old pros- 
pector, Dan Sherlock — known 
over the country far and wide, 
with his burros and little, faded 
brown dog who, though stone 
blind, follows his master with a 
love that’s human—nay, evea 
more than human. 
I can still see the eyes of the 
old desert nomad, red-rimmed 
from sand storm and_ glaring 
heat, dreaming far away upon 
the distant peaks. And this day, 
some two years later, his words 
came back to me. And my own 
eyes turned to the mountains, 
In the middle of June the de- 
sert is the most wonderful place 
I know of—to get away from. 
The nights are hot and suffocat- 
ing, the days are twice as bad, 
while the air hangs heavy with 
the dust of borax and potash, and 
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the clank of machinery from the mill, 
makes hideous noises both night and 
day. It was the combination of the 
hellish atmosphere in which I worked, and the paradise 
of which I dreamed, that this day caused me to kick over 
the traces, and let the tiresome old world of work get 
along as best it could, without me. 

Ten minutes and I had persuaded Jim Bayles, another 
fellow sufferer, that what he needed most, was that which 
lay just over the crest of those far away peaks. With the 
mercury hovering at one hundred and ten and the chances 
good for a warm spell com- 
ing, it didn’t take much argu- 
ment—and in his eyes I sur- 
| the friendliness prised, for a moment, the 

of these same far-away look of the old 

golden trout. prospector, which had so long 
haunted me. 

At the foot of Owens 
Valley, we dickered with true 
Yankee shrewdness for burros 
and pack-saddles. A dollar and 
a half a day for the two of them, 
or twenty-five dollars for the out- 
fit complete. We bought the 
whole works, for with hundreds 
of miles of glorious streams and 
lakes and freedom, we wanted no 
strings attached that could in any 
way bind us to return, until we 
were good and ready. 

We climbed that day, up the 
side of what appeared to be an 
impassable wall, camping at night 
in meadows nine thousand feet 
above sea level. The grass in 
those high mountain pastures 
seemed several shades greener (to 
my desert tired eyes) than any- 

(Continued on page 776) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Managing Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY, ADVISORY 
BOARD AND THE WILDFOWLERS 
REPORT 
[ NTIL they voted the wrong way, the Advisory 
Board was an important adjunct of the Biolog- 
ical Survey. This Board is composed of eighteen 
distinguished sportsmen, appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture upon the advice of the Chief of the Bureau. 
It is understood that they were to be consulted and that 
their opinions carry weight on questions concerning the 
protection of wild fowl. 

For ten years the Bureau of the Biological Survey took 
refuge behind the names of the men on this Advisory 
Board. If you asked a Bureau Chief a question for which 
he had no answer, he invariably replied that the action of 
the Bureau had been taken upon the advice of their Ad- 
visory Board. 

All went well until the Advisory Board voted sixteen 
to two for a reduction of the bag limit. This action 
stunned the Bureau Chief and Dr. Pearson of the Audu- 
bon Society, who opposed the government’s reducing the 
bag limit. It was not the sort of an Advisory Board that 
they wanted, From that day to this their names have 
not been mentioned in Dr. Redington’s speeches or in the 
Bulletins or Press notices issued by his department. 

So far as the sportsmen of this country are concerned, 
the Advisory Board passed out of existence when they 
declared for a reduction of the bag limit. 

After the demise of the official Advisory Board, there 
was organized what is known as the Wildfowlers Asso- 
ciation, a group of men interested in ducks who announced 
that they purposed to support and assist the Biological 
Survey. This Association has made an independent sur- 
vey of the migratory wild fowl conditions, and have 
compiled and distributed a report of their findings. 

The compilation contains fifty-one reports, forty-two of 
them being from wardens and other officers concerned 
with game administration, and nine from club members 
and others. Of the game officers reporting, ten reported 
an increase in waterfowl, twenty-two average conditions, 
and ten a decrease. All others reported a decrease. These 
reports were received from all parts of the country. 

Reports from the far west are uniformly discouraging, 
the only encouragement being a statement that duck sick- 
ness, which has been responsible for such a- tremendous 
loss of birds in that region, has not been serious recently. 
In California several reports coincide in the statement that 
practically the only marsh land left suitable for duck feed- 
ing areas is that held by duck clubs and most of the area 
formerly used by ducks is now drained for agriculture and 
can never be restored. Several club members referring to 
the Imperial Valley say that the decrease in ducks has 
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been tremendous. One writes that they have now about 
five birds to every hundred we had twenty-five years ago; 
another puts it as low as three, and a third, more pessi- 
mistic than the rest, places the ratio at one to one thousand. 

In the middle west region, embracing states east of the 
Rocky Mountains and west of the Mississippi Valley, 
reports were general that there was a decrease except in 
Montana and a notable exception in Kansas, where birds 
resorted in countless numbers, probably owing to improved 
feeding conditions. 

In the north central region, a more nearly average flight 
was reported, although a persistent decrease covering a 
period of years was indicated. 

In the southern Mississippi Valley, reports were con- 
flicting. Ducks evidently resorted to especially favorable 
feeding areas in great numbers, from some of which dis- 
tressing reports of slaughter have come. A marked con- 
flict occurs in reports from Reelfoot Lake, the U.S. game 
protector reporting the season’s kill at from 125,000 to 
150,000. for the season 1927-28, which was reduced to 
from 100,000 to 120,000 last season, while the state game 
warden estimated the kill last season at about 300,000. 

On the Atlantic Coast the reports indicate that good 
shooting was confined largely to baited grounds. ‘This 
practice prevails throughout the entire Atlantic Coast, on 
the Illinois River and the Southern Mississippi Valley on 
ground controlled by clubs. Complaints were general that 
shooting was unsatisfactory on unbaited grounds. It is 
argued by those who favor baiting that, where shooting is 
done in moderation, it is better for wild fowl to find feed 
than to find none. 
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SCIENCE WRECKS ANOTHER ALIBI 
"Ten alibi that fishing resort proprietors have sprung 


on disappointed anglers for years is that the weather 
is watm and the pike are shedding their teeth. 

Now, along comes Dr. R. T. Langlois, palaeontologist 
of the Michigan Department of Conservation, who de- 
clares that contrary to the general belief, pike,do not shed 
their teeth. The doctor then proceeds with scientific 
exactitude to destroy an old time fable. 

“The mouth of our common pike is armed with two 
types of teeth, the upper jaw lacking the sharp canine-like 
marginal rows that characterize the lower jaw, but bear- 
ing instead the hinged teeth on the vomer and palatine 
bones which form the roof of the mouth. ‘These hinged 
teeth may be bent inward and throatward, but not out- 
ward, and their function is to allow any fish or other 
object that may be caught to move along only in the 
desirable direction—stomachward. ‘Though functionally 
important, these teeth are relatively inconspicuous, and it 
is the battery of long, sharp, firmly fixed marginal teeth 
on the lower jaw that have the reputation in fishermen’s 
lore of being annually or seasonally shed. 

“Specimens of the pike in the collection of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Museum, some taken nearly every 
month of the year, were examined and all were found to 
bear the usual formidable array of marginal teeth. Some 
specimens collected in late July, 1927, by Fortner and 
Moody of the Paris hatchery had their teeth nearly cov- 
ered by their gums. The casual observer might easily 
have failed to see the teeth at all, and if he had seen the 
projecting tips of the full-sized teeth he probably would 
have called them new teeth, not recognizing the swollen 
condition of the gums. No specimens have been found to 
be notably lacking in marginal teeth, and none have been 
found possessing two sets, one displacing the other. 

“Based on these and other observations, the conclusion 
seems to be that the firmly set or ankylosed marginal teeth 
of the pike are not periodically shed and renewed, but 
remain with the fish throughout life unless broken off by 
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an overactive mouthful, in which case they are gone for- 
ever. The reports to the contrary are probably based upon 
uncritical examinations of pike mouths when the teeth are 
inconspicuous because of swollen gums.” 
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ORGANIZING FOR CONSERVATION 
[: many respects Mississippi is a virgin field for con- 


servation effort, there being no state agency recog- 
nized by law responsible for the care of the wild life 
resources Of the state. Recently an awakened interest in 
this subject has been manifested in the Second Annual 
Convention of the Mississippi Association for the Con- 
servation of Wild Life, which was held at Jackson, that 
state, on July 19th. A very ambitious-program was fol- 
iowed which included addresses by prominent public men 
and women and thorough discussion of the various critical 
problems presenting themselves in that state at this time. 
Among the speakers were former U. S. Senator John 
Sharp Williams; Governor Theodore G. Bilbo; Seth E. 
Gordon, Conservation Director of the Izaak Walton 
League; and Stanley C. Arthur of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment of Conservation. 
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ELK IN MICHIGAN 


T may not be generally known that there is in the 
I northern part of the southern peninsula of Michigan 

a substantial herd of wild elk which has developed 
through the stocking of seven animals released in the 
Otsego state game refuge in Otsego County eleven years 
ago. The number of animals now ranging that locality 
is variously estimated at from 150 to 400, but no definite 
census has been made so that these estimates may be alto- 
gether too high. Groups of from 20 to 40 animals have 
been seen at different places and game wardens have 
located plentiful signs of browsing and bedding. 

These elk winter on rolling hardwood land where they 
subsist largely on soft maple browse. 

A more thorough survey is to be made of the refuge to 
determine accurately, if possible, the number of animals 
in the herd, In some instances these elk have wandered 
outside the refuge, but they have not strayed -far from 
their proper range. 
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THE STRAY DOG AND RABIES 


WO years ago the country was flooded with mad 

dog literature, and harrowing headlines appeared 

on the front pages of many newspapers. ‘This.seare 
was followed by a campaign for the compulsory vaccita- 
tion of dogs. A new serum was being introduced that it 
was claimed would immunize dogs against this dreaded 
disease, All dogs were to be summarily killed whose 
owners were unable to present a veterinary certificate to 
the effect that they had been innoculated. 

Forest AND STREAM at that time broadcasted the opin- 
ion that this proposed legislation was dangerous to the 
public health, The serum it was proposed to use was 
simply an attenuation of virus made from the nerve bodies 
of rabid animals, it was difficult to regulate and. control, 
and through its use there was danger of transmitting the 
disease to healthy animals and introducing it into localities 
where it had not been known before. 

The mad dog headlines disappeared from the news- 
papers, and the innoculation campaign fell by the wayside. 
Since then no general effort has been made to subject the 
dogs of this country to a general vaccination with the 
Virus of a dangerous disease. 

The city of New York, following the mad dog scare, 
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gave more attention than ever to the mad dog menace, 
and, in association with the humane societies conducted a 
systematic campaign against wandering dogs and homeless 
cats. The result of this intelligent work is indicated in 
a report recently issued by Health Commissioner Wynne. 

In the first six months of the present year seven thou- 
sand people were bitten by dogs in the city of New York. 
There has not, however, been one case of human rabies. 
This is the highest mark that has ever been set in this 
country in the campaign against rabies. It can be attrib- 
uted to the untiring efforts of the Department of Health, 
in cooperation with the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and their system for isolating and 
observing all suspected dogs. 

“It is now understood,” says Commissioner Wynne, 
“that well cared for dogs are not likely to develop rabies. 
It is the stray dog and cat that carry rabies and other 
diseases, “They go everywhere, are exposed to many 
infections, and are continually passing them on to others. 
The homeless animal, leading a precarious life is under- 
nourished. His powers of resistance are low, and it is 
more liable to contract and carry infections than the well- 
fed and cared-for dog. Practically all outbreaks of rabies 
can be traced to the stray dog. The dog population of 
New York is increasing yearly. According to license 
figures the growth has averaged ten per cent yearly, for 
the past five years.” 
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LESS DUCK MORTALITY 


AVID H. MADSEN, Superintendent of the Bear 
D River Migratory Bird Refuge, reports that very 

few sick ducks were observed in that region this 
summer. The past season was one of the driest in recent 
years and the consequent recession of the water from 
much of the flat alkaline country ordinarily resorted to 
by ducks limited waterfowl to comparatively small areas 


-of fresh water and drove them also into the grain fields. 


The work of building dikes by means of which large 
alkali flats will be flooded with fresh water and thus re- 
move the danger of duck poisoning hereafter is going for- 
ward rapidly. 
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HUNGARIANS 
E are in receipt of information that Mr. M. B. 
Faille of Barlow, Miss., has been experiment- 


ing*with Huns on his ranch containing some- 

thing over 5,000 acres. 
Last spring he imported and planted 100 pairs of Hun- 
garian partyidges in his covers and he now reports that 
they mated and have raised a number of broods. Further 


z 


‘that they aré: thoroughly: satisfied with their present en- 
vironment. 


The Faille plantation devotes its energies toward stock 
raising and plants lots of grain. The character of the 
ground is hilly and rolling and it is hoped that these birds 
will stay in this area satisfactorily. This planting is to 
be watched with much interest, since a similar planting 
in Grenada brought no results. 
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NEW PARK SYSTEM 


T is announced that a co-operative arrangement has 
| been effected between the Department of the In- 

terior and the Department of Commerce, whereby a 
fish culturist has been detailed to supervise all fish cul- " 
tural operations in national parks. The duty of this new 
supervisor will be a general supervision of fish cultural 
operations, and a detailed study of park waters to deter- 
mine suitability for fish, and the preparation of a perma- 
nent plan for stocking all park waters. 
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Edited By CAPTAIN EDWARD C. CROSSMAN 
Hitting a Dime at 100-yards 


ILL your pet rifle hit 
a dime each shot at 
100 yards? 


Come to think about it, if you 
are like most rifle shooters you 
have no dime to waste in such 
foolishness, but I mean a circle 
the size of the dime, so you can put it back in your 
pocket or return it to its owner after drawing the circle 
around it. 

Your .22 rifle will not, that question is easily answered. 
There are some .22 match rifles which will hit the dime 
probably 7 shots out of ten and a lot more that won’t hit 
it 50% of the time. The 10 ring at this range is 2 inches 
across. 

The photostat accompanying this paragraph shows a 
10-shot group fired from a new Remington .30-1906 bar- 
rel just fitted to my Martini action. Every shot of the 
ten would cut a half-inch circle, the average dime being 
nearer 34 inch ex- 
cept when you try 
to buy something 
with it, when it 
shrinks up to some- 
thing nearly invis- 
ible, 

The entire group 
measures 7% inch 
across the outside 
of the widest shots, 
that is a scant %. 

Five shots were 
fired before this 
group was reg- 
istered, which also 
would cut a half 
inch circle. 

This rather ex- 
traordinary group 
demonstrates two 
things, one that 
this is a very fine 
barrel and fine am- 
munition, the other 
that it is always 
easier to turn out 
a first-chop .30-06 
match barrel than 
a first grade .22 
cal, match barrel. 





HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to FoREsT AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 
accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 





Try this on your turkey shoots—10 shots from heavy Remington-Martini with 
Remington Olympic match 30. 1906 ammunition. A half-inch circle touches saws. 


every shot in the original group, 
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A Twenty Bore Automatic 
Shotgun P 

For some time one of our arms 
factories has been playing with a 
model 20-gauge automatic shot- 
gun, as is natural to expect in the 
nature of the increasing demand 
for little guns. However, nothing in this statement need 
move you to start proceedings to work off your old shot- 
gun on some less informed party so you can be all ready to 
grab one of these new autoloader 20 bores. You are 
likely to be borrowing a shotgun for some time if you 
do, because there is little more probability of a 20-gauge 
automatic at this writing than there is of Colt making 
three or four carloads of the justly famous single action, 
swing-out cylinder revolver for which such a crying de- 
mand was supposed to exist some years ago. 

The fact that 20-gauge shells are the same in over-all 
length as 12-gauge shells where standard heavy loads are 
used, makes such a 
gun a rather unat- 
tractive thing to 
work out. The re- 
ceiver has to be 
just as long and 
nearly as_ heavy, 
and the working 
parts ditto. 

If then you stick 
a neat little 20- 
gauge barrel on 
this you have much 
more of a misfit 
than a gun. 


Pizen Bullets? 


Brother P. C. 
Thede, one of the 
faithful who sits in 

‘on the services in 
his home town of 
El Paso, sends to 
me a cutting from 
‘a “House organ,” 
called the Disston 
Crucible, put out 
by a worthy firm 
of makers of good 


This clipping 
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When You Get a Shot You Get a Bird 
—with Xpert 


ore than a million shooters use 

WesTERN Xpert shells because 

they have found that these hard-hitting 
shells get the game. 


For quail, grouse, pheasants, rabbits 
and all other upland game, Xpert is the 
ideal load. Top quality at a popular 
price. Smokeless, of course. Waterproof. 
Available in all standard gauges. Use 
Xpert shells for all your shooting except 
the difficult long-range shots that call 
for WESTERN Super-X. 


For Ducks and Geese 
Shoot Super-X 
The long range of the WestEeRN Super-X shotgun 


shell has made this load the choice of sportsmen 
everywhere for duck and goose shooting—but 


now a further refinement in Super-X has added 
even greater killing power—longer effective range 
than you can obtain with any other shell. 


Inaddition to standard chilled-shot loads Super-X 
is now loaded with Lubaloy (copperized) shot— 
another exclusive Western development. 


Each pellet is coated with tough Lubaloy 
metal, which gives it a harder surface and 
thereby reduces pellet deformity, resulting 
in closer patterns and even shorter shot 
strings than those obtained with Super-X 
chilled-shot loads. 


Short Shot String has been the secret of the 
effectiveness of all Super-X loads. The shot 
charge travels through the air in a compact 
mass, instead of stringing out. More pellets 
reach the bird. When Lubaloy (copperized) 
shot is used, the shot string is further reduced, £/ 
giving greater killing power and, above all, 
longer range. 


Super-X shells with Lubaloy (copperized) shot 





are not intended for ordinary short-range 

shooting. But for exceptionally long ranges, 

for use in the second barrel of a double gun, 

for the second, third, fourth and fifth shots in 

a magazine gun, they are in a class by 
themselves! 


There’sa dealer near you 
who sells Western shells 
and Western Lubaloy 
cartridges. We havea 
number of interesting 
folders and booklets de- 
scribing WesTERN shells 
and cartridges. They 
will be sent free on re- 
quest. Address: Wesr- 
ERN Cartripce Com 
PANY; 1048 Hunter Ave., 
East Alton, Ill. Branch 
Offices: Hoboken, N. J., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


OK ett 5.1, 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1048 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Western Lubaloy centerfire and rim-fre cartridges for rifles and pistols are famous for their world-record accuracy . . . Lubaloy Open-point 


Expanding, Boat-tail and Soft-point bullets that get the game and lengthen the life of your gun . 
gun. Are free from grease. Keep your gun, hands and pockets clean. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


- - and Lubaloy .22's. They won't rust your 
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When I’m 
after the 
big fellows, 
I want the aa 
most in rifle 


QUALITY! 


Some hunters give their votes to the ham- 
merless repeating rifle; some to the bolt- 
action . . . but most of them admit that 
Savage big game rifles in either of these 
types are arms of distinctly high quality, 
sold at most moderate prices. 


SAVAGE SUPER-SPORTER 
Bolt-Action Repeating Rifle 


For a year now, Savage Super- 
Sporters, Models 40 and 45, have con- 
tinued to be the talk of sportsmen. 
Finer balance and easier sighting re- 
sult from the full pistol grip stock and 
from the large blunt forestock. The 
bolt handle has a shorter throw; the 
ignition is speeded up . . . there are 
many other fine features. Model 45 is 
a ‘‘deluxe edition’’ of the 40 and in- 
cludes a special Lyman rear peepsight. 
Made for the famous .30-’06 Spring- 
field and the .30-30, .250-3000, 
-300 Savage Cartridges. 
Model 40, Price $35.00 
Model 45, Price $44.50 


SAVAGE 99 
Hammerless, Repeating Rifle 


Against any big game in America, the Hi- 
Power Savage 99 rifles have proven their 
merits. There are seven different styles, 
each constructed with actions of clock-like 
precision; with a variety of barrel lengths 
and stock designs; with all the power, 
refinements a beauty that can be buile 
into a rifle. Made for .250-3000 Savage, 
and .300, .30-30, .303, and .22 Hi-Power 
Savage Cartridges. 

See these rifles today at the nearby sporting- 
goods dealer or hardware dealer—send attached 


Model 45 coupon for more complete data. 


SAVAGE 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 519, Utica, N.Y. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORP., Dept. 519, Utica, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the complete Free 
Savage Catalog. 


The man who Knows Oil uses 


Uly, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chronometer 
oil with the same exacting care. 
Only the best is good enough for 
fine guns, reels and casting lines. 
As essential to their well-being as 
the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to 
us direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, Inc. 


Oil refiners for over half a century 
Dept. E, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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contains so much that is new that it 
ought not to bloom comparatively un- 
seen in the pages of a saw magazine 
read only by a lot of wood butchers and 
the like. 

I quote it: 

“More than thirty years ago, out in the 
State of Oregon, a poison bullet became 
imbedded in the trunk of an Oregon 
pine tree. 

“Thereby hangs a tale which may never 
be revealed. A stray shot during a duel; 
a missing shot at some wild animal or 
human—either may account for it! 

“The gunman must have been cold- 
blooded. He meant to make sure of his 
prey—whether man or beast. If the shock 
and torn flesh should not prove fatal, 
the poison injected into the wound would 
finish his victim. 

“But man’s inhumanity to man, and to 
beast too, for that matter, oftentimes 
knows no bounds, and the most hideous 
death-dealing devices are employed. 

“To the everlasting credit of the United 
States Government, be it said, the poison 
bullet was banned in 1898. ‘Today the 
poison variety is but a curio. 

“During the late war the Oregon pine 
containing the poison bullet was felled, 
reduced to 3 inch planks and transported 
across the continent to the Frankford 
Arsenal in Phila. 

“Recently while sawing one of the 
planks with a Disston circular in the 
pattern shop of the arsenal the bullet 
was routed from its long repose. 

“The general appearance of a poison 
is similar to the ordinary bullet, except 
that in the butt end of it there is a 
cavity for poisonous substances.” 

Ah woe is me that as a retired army 
officer I should feel compelled to correct 
this story, and to expose the terrible 
fact that the U. S. Government, to which 
such credit is erroneously given, is using 
bullets even now just as poisonous as 
those it used in 1898. But a few days 
ago, did I pull a bullet from a revolver 
cartridge loaded years after the Spanish 
War, and here was a bullet with the 
same cavity in the base! 

And the box had been made by the 
United States Government! 

Worse than this a groove had been put 
around the bullet and in this groove was 
some sort of waxy substance. I don’t 
know what this is, but it may be a mix- 
ture of essence of cobra, rattlesnake 
venom, triple-distilled mad-dog and genu- 
ine Old Crow. 

Evidently those heartless devils wanted 
to make sure of their prey, and used 
this groove around the bullet instead of 
the less certain cavity in the base. 

There is just one error in the Disston 
story—or I should say at least one error. 


This is that the bullet struck this Oregon 


tree by accident. 
Such is not the case. For years and 
years until the law took a hand, the 
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lowest form of humanity in Oregon was 
the “pelt-hunter,” who used to slaughter 
things for their hides and pelts. 

Undoubtedly one of these scoundrels 
shot this poor tree for its fir. 


Plenty Coyotes 


Your poor Uncle Sam certainly bears 
a lot of troubles on his many-depart- 
mented shoulders. The Department of 
Agriculture has just turned loose a sad 
story about how the boys are having 
a tough time with the coyotes which 
have taken to importing themselves into 
Alaska where in the good old days they 
didn’t know what a coyote was but had 
a vague idea it was something good to 
eat. This idea is very, very wrong. 

The first of the little yelpers in Alaska 
were found not over a dozen years ago 
having drifted in from the Yukon Terri- 
tory. Now the place is full of coyotes 
and the coyotes are also full of Uncle 
Sam’s game and sheep and the like, which 
is the sad part of the story. 

The old gent should have notified those 
Canucks to keep their durn coyotes to 
home. What’s the use of the Monroe 
Doctrine if such goings on are to be al- 
lowed? : 

Also the wolves are getting tough. Any 
party reading these lines and feeling that 
he has lost any wolves can get permis- 
sion to go to Alaska at his own expense 
and shoot them and the benevolent U. 
S. won’t charge him a cent for the air 
and scenery. Well, that is, not very 
much, anyhow. 

Two instances are presented of the 
cussedness of these friends of Lil’ Red 
Riding Hood. 

The first one is that five wolves killed 
more than 500 reindeer near Unalakleet. 
Also near St. Michael two wolves killed 
about 200 reindeer. 

Now the remedy for this condition is 
perfectly simple. 

Just cultivate among the reindeer the 
same taste for wolf-meat that wolves 
entertain for reindeer-meat. I make no 
suggestions as to the modus operandi, but 
the boys might try putting a little chopped 
wolf in with the oats or whatever it is 
they feed reindeer until the deer get to 
missing the flavor if you leave it out. 

Think of 500 reindeer assiduously hunt- 
ing .five wolves! 


More See-Um Pistol Sights 


“Fudge” King, who used to be called, 
D. W. until one day when he shot 
through a 100 bird programme with loads 
of 35 grains of Ballistite loaded by mis- 
take, and has not been the same man 
since, is trying to do his cop friends a 
favor by working out a set of sights which 
will let the cop or other sort of night- 
blooming shooter get some faint idea as 
to where his smoke-wagon is pointed in 
case of a melee. Most of the time with 
most cops under these conditions it is a 


The new model 29 Remington, showing 
safety action and lock button. 
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No. 6 OF A SERIES OF TALKS ON AMMUNITION QUALITY 


INTERIOR VIEW OF A CONSTANT TEMPERATURE MAGAZINE 


The Life of Smokeless Powders 


HE life of a smokeless powder is determined 

not only by the stabilizing agents that are 
incorporated in its manufacture but also by the 
purity of the materials of which it is made. And 
while strict chemical control is exercised at the 
powder plant, it is also highly desirable to have 
some means of checking the life of a powder after 
it has been loaded and has reached the hands of 
the shooter. 


In discussing the life of smokeless powder, it must be re- 
membered that powder will not stand abuse any more than 
other every-day articles of common use. Wood rots under 
excessive moisture, woolen clothes must be protected 
from moths, and rubber deteriorates if exposed to sun- 
light or oil. So with smokeless powder—it must be pro- 
tected by storage under normal atmospheric conditions. 


At the Brandywine Laboratory there are a number of con- 
stant temperature magazines in which samples of every 
lot of the various du Pont powders are stored in bottles 
as shown in the illustration. This particular magazine 
is kept at 30° C. (86° F.) day in and day out. Every few years 
a portion of each sample is removed and subjected to stor- 
age at the very high temperature of 65.5° C. (150 F.) until 
the powder breaks down. 


As an example of the resistance to decomposition of a high- 
grade nitrocellulose shotgun powder, consider the follow- 
ing record of Lot 1101 of du Pont Smokeless Shotgun 


Powder which was made during the latter part of the 
year 1915, and placed in the 30° C. magazine on January 
12, 1916. 


Date of Test 


2- 8-16 
5- 7-19 
2- 1-21 
1-28-26 


The balance of this fourteen-year-old sample is still held 
in the 30° C. and will again be subjected to the high tem- 
perature test at future periods even though it is most 
probable that all the ammunition loaded with this pow- 
der has been used over the traps or in the field several 
years ago. 


Days the Powder with- 
stood Decomposition 
at 65.5° C. 


1195 days 
820 days 
745 days 
887 days 


Du Pont powders are used by all of the principal ammuni- 
tion manufacturers. They have selected du Pont powders 
because their ballistic qualities contribute so largely to the 
superiority of the ammunition, and the consequent suc- 
cess of its users. To maintain these standards of excel- 
lence, the ammunition companies will continue to load 
those powders ensuring the best ammunition possible 
for a specified purpose. 


The du Pont Company with its experience of 127 years and 
its present resources can supply to ammunition com- 
panies the type and quality of powders required to main- 
tain the reputation of ammunition manufacturers and 
the confidence of the shooters. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Smokeless Powder Department, Wilmington, Delaware 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Smokeless Shotgun Powders 
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Bergmann Outdoor Boots 
stand the test on the 


GOLD . 
COAST 


‘*Bergmann's have stood up ex- | 
ceedingly well under very severe 
conditions. I believe that they 

will prove better for this climate 

than any other make.”’ Geo.V. /\\ \- 
Johnson, Supt., Mengel Mahog- | ~§. 
any Logging Co., Dunkwa, Gold 

Coast Colony, British West Africa. 
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In ‘‘darkest Africa’ as in other countries 
Bergmann Springsoles are taking their owners 
over the roughest going with amazing ease. 
The springiness of the one-piece sole swings the 
feet forward tirelessly. Five 
models—$16.50 to $25.00. All 
have one-piece sole; soft pli- 
able tops; full grain bellows 
tongue; army studs for easy 
lacing. All sizes in 12 and 16 
inch Seiate (14 inch on order). 
If your sporting goods or shoe 
retailer can't supply you, order 
direct. Theo Bergmann Shoe 
Mfg. Co., Portland, Oregon. 


Write to Dept. H-4 for 
Springsole catalog and 
foot-measuring chart. 


eBERGMANN 
Fpringsolg BOOT 


**The Most Powerful Shoe in America.’’ 


CHARLIE 
BAKER, 

A State Game 
Warden in the 
Middle West, 
says “I have 
known guns since I was old enough 
to handle guns and my No. 4 ejector 
20 gauge Ithaca is a wonderful gun.” 

“Ithaca Lock Speed Will Improve 

Your Shooting” 
Mail the coupon below: 

Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 


Name 
Address 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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reasonable assumption that bullets will 
eventually land in that township but there 
is little certainty of anything else. 

The sight-maker’s present interpretation 
of the matter which I tried out the other 
day and evening in experimental form 
consists of quite a large King gold bead 
front, with a rear “U” notch outlined in 
white enamel. Said set was mounted on* 
a .38 Super Colt for test but is going to 
be made for other guns. 

Which brings up the question of night- 
sights for pistols and rifles in general, 
something that worries every explorer, 
hunter, night-watchman, cop and all the 
rest of the nighthawks. There is a cry- 
ing need for something that will let you 
hit an object you can’t see in darkness 
too great too make out your own gun. 
The obvious answer is to wait for day- 
light, but the setting may change while 
you wait. R 

During my Army tour of duty as ex- 
perimental officer in the early days of 
Camp Benning, the Infantry School of 
Arms, we put through their paces a flock 
of various front and rear sights coated 
with so-called radium salts. All of those 
submitted had the defect of too much 
luminous material close to the eye, the 
glow blanketing the tiny spot of light on 
the front sight. This can be corrected by 
more judicious relation of sights, a huge 
blob of glowing stuff for front, a thin 
line for rear. 

However luminous sights take care of 
only half the problem. The next thing 
is to see the object at which you want to 
fire. 

If that cannot be seen, then we have 
to go to one of the many flashlight de- 
vices attaching to the gun, none of which 
have been commercially successful and 
few of them mechanically successful. 

Incidentally the scope sight of wide ob- 
jective and low power gives an enormous 
increase of ability to aim in bad lights 
—particularly if the cannon-sight scheme 
is used of a electric bulb to illuminate 
the reticule inside of the glass. 


Concerning Tear Gas 


While the boys get a lot of fun writing 
Big Injun articles about quick draw pis- 
tols, shoulder holsters, special hammers, 
special triggers, special sights and all the 
rest of this Deadeye Dick stuff as to how 
to bump off a fellow being, it is a rather 
serious thing to rip a third-inch hole 
through the body of a human being. 


The motorist in particular is subject 
to situations which may require instant 
decision. He may have to choose between 
possibly shooting a fool cop in plain 
clothes or one of these hair-trigger bums 
who seem frequently to get into the pro- 
hibition ranks—or else submit to a hold- 
up because he didn’t get into action quick- 
ly enough. 

I had lunch the other day with a chap 
who has solved the problem so far as 
this country goes, of instantly knocking 
out a person and yet not inflicting per- 
manent injury. He is Colonel Goss, 
former Gas Officer of the First American 
Army of the A. E. F., a graduate chemist, 
and now head of the Lake Erie Chemical 
Co., of Cleveland. 

Among the many gas distribution ap- 
pliances for police and self-defense use 
they make gas cartridges for the .38 and 
.45 revolvers. Firing cne of them in an 
ordinary gun at 15 ft. or under results 
in immediate blindness and_ practical 
paralysis of any ability of the victim to 
put up a fight or do any shooting. 

The gas used, like all of the gas made 
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by this company, is not “poison gas,” of 
warfare, but merely a so-called tear-gas 
which takes instant effect on the mucous 
membranes of the body. 

It is not fatal and not permanent, from 
thirty minutes to an hour sees the victim 
as good as new. 

The so-called “gas” is a colorless liquid, 
loaded in a small “vial” looking like glass, 
but self-contained like celluloid. It is 
driven out of the cartridge by a very 
small charge of powder, and breaks as it 
emerges, the liquid turning into gas as 
it sprays into the air. 

All the testimony shows that if you 
fired a gun so loaded at a man leaping, 
for instance on the running board of 
your car, he could not even shoot back, 
he is “out” for a half hour or so and 
out in earnest. 

The man who has real occasion to fear 

attack would be much better off with his 
“gat” loaded with about two of these 
gas “bombs” and then hulls in the rest of 
the gun in case the gas didn’t prove 
enough or the emergency proved a more 
serious one. 
: Gas pistols are not new. The Germans 
made at least two patterns before the 
war, one called the ‘‘Dedless,” but they 
were special pistols, rather expensive, and 
not taking regular ammunition in addi- 
tion. 


Another Shooting Glass 


If you assembled all of the various 
colors of glass sold to incautious shooters 
and motorists to cut down harsh lights 
and aid the vision, you could make a 
fine stained glass window for a church. 
Most of them would be much more valu- 
able for this purpose than acting as a 
wind-shield for the phiz of the owner. 

I examined a pair the other day for 
which the owner had paid $30, of course 
his prescription included. 


They were a beautiful passionate pink 
and while they did give the scenery a 
most optimistic tone, they were certainly 
no aid to the vision. This looking at 
the world through rose-colored glasses 
is all to the merry figuratively but prac- 
tically the shade is a washout. 

Optically speaking the rays which ir- 
ritate the eye from strong white light 
come from the violet end of the spec- 
trum which goes to make up what we 
see as white light. Those blue and vio- 
let and ultra-violet rays are what make 
pictures but they are not the “seeing” 
rays used by the eye. In fact the focus 
of a very powerful telescope, obtained 
by visual check, may be a foot away 
from the photographic focus for making 
a picture through the scope. This be- 
cause the eye uses the orange-red end of 
the spectrum. The other end is a total 
loss, so far as the eye goes. 

These blue and violet rays are screened 
out by glass of the opposite end—the 
green and yellow and orange shades, and 
only in this field do we find any merit 
for aiding the eye and giving us more 
comfort. 

The most notable of such attempts is 
the “Rifleite,” of the F. W. King Co. used 
by thousands of rifle and pistol and clay 
bird shooters. 

The only objection is that it is too 
bright for ordinary use in strong light 
where rifle or pistol shooting is not in- 
volved. It is the best average glass for 
all sorts of days for the shooter. 

The same outfit sent to me_ several 
months ago attempts to give more com- 
fort for driving use and for clay bird 
shooting, in the form of a green-yellow 
glass of darker shade. 


It will identify you. 
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I found it of no advantage and so re- 
ported. 

The other day, however, they sub- 
mitted another pair, this a queer mixture 
of green and not much darker than the 
familiar “Crooks” which I never found 
of any particular advantage. 

Next to the Rifleite it is the best shoot- 
ing glass I have seen, and better than 
ihe Rifleite for driving purposes or for 
clay bird shooting in very bright light 
or over bright foregrounds which js often 
the case. 

I tried it on various “dogs” in the 
form of hardened clay bird busters in- 
cluding the owner of the passionate pink 
pair and the verdict was unanimous in 
its favor. 

No idea what the glass is called or 
its price or whether it is on sale com- 
mercially, this merely is comment that I 
have seen something as useful as Rifleite 
for certain purposes. 


A Short Hold Swivel For Long 
Hold Shooters 


I wish the head-man up at the Savage 
plant would have a bright flash of in- 
spiration some day and put the forward 
sling-eye of his Model 99 rifles up for- 
ward where it belongs. He would have 
founc out this necessity witHout reading 
this pa:agraph if at any time a practical 
rie shooter used to shooting rifles, had 
strayed into that plant and spoken his 
mind. 

The sling eye on this rifle is just 137 
inches from the trigger. 

On the Springfield it is 16 inches, and 
nearly any man of average size will run 
his hand out well into this sling-angle 
either offhand or prone. Running the 
left hand well forward is particularly 
desirable with a light barrel rifle of the 
99 type. As I hold a rifle this Savage 
forward eye fits nearly into the palm of 
my left hand. Of course if there is a 
sling on the rifle you just keep that left 
hand back of the works and join the 
short-hold brigade. 


A Fool-Proof Lyman Wind 
Gauge 


Gordon MacCreagh in a late book cn 
Abyssinia relates the harrowing account 
of how just as he got the one grand 
chance of shooting a ferocious hippopoto- 
mile or other aquatic bird with his 
Springfield and Lyman 48 sight, the 
wind-gauge was kindly located at the ex- 
treme end of the scale instead of in the 
approximate center, and as a result he 
missed this here animal as far as from 
here to there or even farther. 


Investigating the wherefore of this 
bird flapping off with desirious croaks in- 
stead of turning up its paws and await- 
ing peacefully its transfer to the Podunk 
Natural History Museum or whatever it 
Is these expeditions go after, Prother 
Gordon discovered the above mentioned 
displacement of his back sight, the crimi- 
nal being one of the niggah boys in the 
party who loved to hear things click. 

Gordon should o’ bought him the im- 
proved type of Lyman in which a screw 
slot is substituted for the ordinary milled- 
head on the wind-gauge. This has proved 
of great discouragement to these here 
now sight-clickers who want to see how 
she works. 


_Of course it is possible for the merry 
sight twiddler to hunt up a screw driver 
and move the wind-gauge but any jury 
would acquit the owner if he rid the 
world of such a pest. 





Forrest AND STREAM 


Here's what you 
get for’36.30 


DOUBLE-BARREL, hammerless gun em- 


bodying every feature that has made Fox a 
known as “The Finest Gun in the World;”} 


A design that uses fewer working parts than any 
other make, assuring positive action and long life; 


A rotary taper bolt that automatically compen- 
sates for wear and never “shoots loose;” 


A combined hammer and firing pin of nickel steel; 


Coil springs throughout, permanently guaranteed 
against breakage; 

Stock and fore-end of fine American walnut, 
attractively checkered and finished in weather- 
proof Duco, comparing favorably in appearance 
with many higher-priced guns; 

Your choice of 12, 16, or 20 gauge, barrels 26 to 
32 inches in length, and any desired boring; 


A gun that, in actual performance, will hold ‘its 
own in the keenest competition. 

The STERLINGWORTH is a triumph of mod- 
ern gun-building methods combined with the 
skill of master craftsmen. It is thoroughly werthy 
to uphold the Fox reputation—a gun to be 
proud of in any company. 

Other Fox Guns are priced at $48.40 and upward, 
and may be built to the buyer’s specifications. 
Visit your Fox dealer and ask him—or write us 
—for the Fox catalog of fine guns. 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4742 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GUNS 
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PLAY GUN 


A “real” double- 
barrel, breech- 
loading gun for 
the youngsters— 
the only toy of its 
kind, and abso- 
lutely harmless. 
Looksand works 
for all the world 
like a big Fox, 
but it’s perfectly 
safe to use in- 
doors. No pow- 
der—no danger. 
At all sporting 


goods and toy; 


departments. 


Send for folder. *|f 
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Cleaning 
Pack 
Prevents 
Rust and 
Wear. Get 


one and 


keep your 
2 Gun like 
new. 


’ $1.00 


Send 10c in At your dealer’s or 
stamps for sample FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
of No. 9 2311 N. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We approached all such trees as we could locate with due caution. 


Winged Wizards 


(Continued from page 716) 


With a brace of grouse already to my 
credit, I would have been content to 
loaf for a long time in such a pleasant 
place, but Hap seemed to actually be- 
grudge the time spent in eating. Con- 
sidering the number of hunters who now 
seek the grouse, I think that anyone 
should be satisfied with two birds as a 
day’s bag. Almost any hunter, especially 
if he likes to get out several times dur- 
ing the season, should be satisfied with 
light bags on each day. 

Dropping back into the wood from 
which we had recently emerged, we 
swung to the left and resumed our hunt- 
ing. This was a nice stretch of old 
growth forest, just the kind of a place 
one likes to hunt in. Since I had al- 
ready secured my self-imposed bag limit 
and did not care to shoot any more 
birds, I loafed along and took things 
very easy indeed. As often happens, I 
saw more wild life than when I had 
been hunting hard. I kept along near 
the edge of the woods while Hap hunted 
a little way below me and deeper in 
the woods. The object of this arrange- 
ment was that any bird flushing at my 
approach would naturally head for the 
deep woods and might pass within easy 
range of Hap. The first one went out 
from under a thorn apple bush, rising 
with a long, easy lift. It was a fairly 
easy shot and, almost without thinking, 
I trained the gun on its line of flight. 
Ere I pressed the trigger, however, I 
noted the fact that the bird was headed 
in Hap’s direction, so .lowered the gun 
and yelled, “Mark,” which was our pre- 
arranged signal. A moment later his 
gun cracked but the roar of wings con- 
tinued even after the reverberations of 
the report had died away. 

As I worked along I noticed many 
other forms of wild life. A gray squir- 
rel climbed up in a big beech tree and 
barked his disapproval of my intrusion. 
A pair of reds were even more indignant 
and expressed their sentiments in pro- 
fane chatterings. A blue jay whistled his 
shrill call and a big pileated wood- 
pecker beat a monotonous tatoo on a dry 
stub; Two or three times the sharp 
crack of Hap’s gun had interrupted these 
more peaceful sounds and finally I edged 
over in his direction to learn of his 


success, if any. He hadn’t shot a bira 
and, what was more, he was firmly ccn- 
vinced that he never would shoot one 
unless it were tied. 

Each and every bird that had gotten 
up had pulled some new trick down out 
of its sleeve, out. from under its wing 
coverts or whatever it is they call these 
feathers, and had added to Hap’s respect 
for the whole tribe. He was now thor- 
oughly convinced that all their ways 
were ways of mystery. Then, even as we 
spoke, there was a quick rustle and a 
loud roar and a bird that must have 
been watching us all the while soared 
away. It took us completely by surprise 
and Hap could only fumble with his 
gun as it never occurred to him to shoot. 
This incident was, to him, proof of 
what he had been telling me and he fol- 
lowed it up with the conversation I have 
quoted at the beginning of the story, then 
and there naming these birds _ the 
“winged wizards.” 

Hap was pretty well discouraged and 
ready to call it a day, but I persuaded 
him to continue hunting and tried to as- 
sure him that he would drop a bird ere 
Icng. I also volunteered a little informa- 
tion which every grouse hunter has to 
acquire early in his “experience and. then 
relearn all over again after each lapse 
in practice. I tried to impress the im- 
portance of keeping cool—not to let the 
speed and suddenness of the rise cause 
hasty snap shooting without any pre- 
tense at aiming. Equally disasterous to 
success would be pottering or waiting 
for a better opportunity until the bird 
had passed out of range. Even as | 
spoke I realized the futility of trying to 
tell anyone how to shoot flying grouse. 

Still more or less skeptical, Hap started 
hunting again and I worked along quite 
near by. For perhaps a quarter of a mile 
we proceeded thus, slowly and carefully, 
but not a rustle rewarded our efforts. 
Then, with that suddenness known only 
to grouse hunters, a bird flushed in the 
heart of a spruce thicket and bégan 
spiraling to get above the low trees. At 
the first rustle of leaves Hap brought 
up his gun and then waited, raising the 
muzzle as the bird rose, until the grouse 
had topped the thicket and its form was 


silhouetted against the clear sky, then he - 
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pressed the trigger. As the charge of 
shot hit the bird it seemed driven be- 
fore the impact then, turning over and 
over, fell back to the ground. 


Hap had outwitted one of the winged 
wizards and his pride in this achievement 
was the greater because of the fact that 
so many of them had outwitted him. He 
was all enthusiasm after this bit of suc- 
cess and was for hurrying along and 
filling the game bag with these handsome 
brown bodies, but I reminded him that 
it was a long tramp down around the end 
of the little lake and back home and the 
afternoon was well on the wane. | 


The Outlaw of the | 
Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 721) 


ded the carcass vigorously. There was 
no response so I walked up to the tre- 
mendous beast and laid my hand upon 
my prize. He seemed so huge, so beauti- 
ful, so black. So I examined the claws 
of the fur-padded flat paws. I thrust: 
back the brown-furred lips and gazed at 
the tremendous yellowed teeth. * 


Not a bullet had failed to find the tar- 
get. The first that I discovered had 
done no damage—simply cut through the 
loose folds of flesh above his back bone 
between the shoulders and hips. Two 
others, side by side, had struck him far 
back in the stomach. Still farther for- 
ward was a third shot in the stomach; 
and in deadly juxtapesition with the 
heart a bullet had entered behind the left 
fore leg, struck a rib, sent the shattered 
bone splinters through both lungs, brcke 
a second rib on the other side of the 
chest cavity, and lodged flattened and 
disfigured in the starboard side just be- 
neath the hide. I envied that creature his 
vitality and dug the bullet out and kept 
it. 

With my hunting knife I strewed large 
and frequent blazes through the forest 
until I reached the tepee. Great was the 
elation of my companions, Tracy Wood 
and Roy Smith, over our good _ luck. 
Heroically the three of us worked through 
that afternoon, all the next day, and all 
the following morning getting that bear 
into camp. It meant dragging and push- 
ing up and down ridges, continual lift- 
ing over rocks and windfalls, and chop- 
ping long passages through tangled 
swamps, but we preserved and triumphed, 
although at the price of total exhaustion 
for the next several days. 


_ The memory of that huge bear hang- 
ing in camp is chisled imperishably into 
my mind. At night when the blazing 
logs had shrunk to glowing coals, I would 
steal outside the tepee and listen awhile 
to the song of the wild river as it 
rushed by our camp, and looking up 
toward where the ragged outline of black 
spruce. tops were leaning against a 
golden .moon, I would behold as it 
blotted out whole acres of gleaming 
stars, the black outline of the grandest 
om that haunts the Adirondack Moun- 
ains, 


But now two years later, I find that 
I am mistaken about the black bear 
being such a splendid game animal, such 
a magnificent prize. There was a time, 
not so very many years ago when the 
black bear could be hunted twelve months 
in the year, every day in the month year 
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The 
Light-weight 
Champion 


Remington Model | Pr . light-weight champions are 
17, 20-gauge Re- {Rj ‘ 
peating Shotgun. | not of the two-fisted variety. 
price *49°° [BR =The Model 17, Remington 20- 
j gauge Repeating Shotgun easily 
proves this—although it’s always 
there with the big punch. 


Chambered for the long 2%” shell, 
it will take loads almost as heavy as 
the 16-gauge, and when the ioad is 

Nitro Express, which contains a full 
ounce of shot, it has the reach on any- 
thing in its class. 


The Model 17 is the finest repeating 
shotgun made today. It has the smooth- 
est and fastest action. It ejects at the bot- 
tom, which prevents foreign substances 
from getting into the action. It is ham- 
merless and has a solid breech. The 
magazine may be filled or emptied with- 
out removing the shell in the chamber. 
A shell in the chamber may be removed 
without disturbing those in the maga- 
zine. It has graceful lines and a trim 
appearance. Stock and fore-end are of beautiful, 
dark American walnut. 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
champion of all light-weight re- 
peating shotguns—the Remington 
Model 17. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


25 Broadway  _ New York City 


emington, 
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L. C. SMITH LONG RANGE GUNS 


Did you ever bring down a tough old goose from 80 yards up? Did you get skeptical looks 


Game and Trap 
Guns 
$40 to $1125 


We have one of the best gun engravers in the world, and 
will be glad to quote the cost of your favorite dog’s portrait 
or favorite scene engraved on the lockplate. 


HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 


McDONALD & LINFORTH, Pacific Coast Representatives 


AN L. C. SMITH GUN WON THE 


in and year out. Nor was there a limit 
to the number of bear that any one man 
could kill during any one year or day. 
Not only could a man hunt bear every 
day, but he was entitled by law to kill 
as many as he could find. Accordingly 
when most of the mountaineers had oc- 
casion to go into the woods, which was 
rather often, they carried a rifle. Occa- 
sionally these men stumbled upon bears 
(not to mention deer—but we will leave 
the deer out of it), which many of them 
either missed or wounded or killed ac- 
cording to their ability. It appeared to 
make little difference . whether the 
weather was cold or hot, whether the 
fur was good or not, the black bear was 
to be shot on sight, an outlaw to be 
stamped out and exterminated. 

Many people living in other parts of 
the state were not aware that during the 
berry season it was the custom of some 
mountaineers to take their whole families 
and camp on the mountain tops picking 
berries for market while the season 
lasted. The bears too foregathered at the 
same rendezvous at the same time and 
for the same purpose. Naturally the 
bear, and the man with the rifle, bumped 
into each other upon these expeditions, 
with what resulting mortality to the bears 
I leave to your imagination. Those 
mountaineers shoot straight. 


It happened after awhile that a num- 
ber of very unselfish men who realized 
the true value of a black bear felt that 
there were no longer bears enough to go 
around. They wanted other hunters to 
know how it felt to meet a bear face to 
face. 

And so it came to pass that the con- 
servation commission stated that the 
black bear decidedly was not vermin to 
be wiped out like malicious hawks and 
blood-sucking weasels. Instead the bear 
was a splendid game animal that would 
be protected eleven months of every year, 
and during that one month of annual 
hunting no man could kill more than 
one bear. 

Under these conditions the bears be- 
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gan to increase and multiply until every 
hunting season a hunter had more and 
more of a chance of bagging one of 
these astute creatures. Of course there 
always were dangerous men in the moun- 
tains who would still shoot bear on sight. 
But there were comparatively few of 
them. It was too risky disposing of an 
unprime hide. 

But now this spring I find that I was 
mistaken in thinking the black bear other 
than vermin. The sportsmen who consid- 
ered the bear a glorious prize of the 
forest were also mistaken. Likewise the 


My pipe or cigar draws sweeter beneath 
this trophy. 


when you told about it? . . . You can convince your pals, though — and easily—when you 
shoot an L. C. Smith Long Range Gun. For that gun makes clean kills consistently at 80 
yards —and the whole gunning fraternity knows it . . . It’s bored to a longer, tapering 
choke and is chambered for the high-powered 3” shell... Go to your dealer’s store. Snap 
a Smith to your shoulder, heft it —buy it . . . We'll send you an attractive descriptive 
booklet to help you choose, if you like. Write for Booklet K41. 


Call Building, San Francisco, California 


1927-1928 GRAND AMERICANS 


conservation commission. And whom 
do you suppose it was that corrected us 
—naturalists? scientists? woodsmen? No. 
It was politicians. To the politicians of 
the New York State legislature we must 
give the entire credit for giving us the 
true light on the value of the black bear, 
for relegating the bear from the lists 
of game mammals to the slimy rolls of 
vermin. 

A bill has been passed this spring estab- 
lishing an all-year open season on bears 
in the counties of Essex, Clinton and 
Franklin. This comes although more and 
more states are granting the black bear 
additional protection. It is as reasonable 
and justifiable as giving up our electric 
lights and going back to tallow candles. 
Just how this asinine piece of legislature 
became enacted I have no idea. What 
the sponsors of this vicious legislation 
may have.used in place of reasons I have 
no idea. At any event this much is 
patent, our Adirondack black bears are 
to be exterminated. 


This bill automatically places the death 
warrant upon the bears in every county 
in the mountains, not only those three 
mentioned. Lawless people will shoot 
bears on sight and claim the killing 
was done and the hides secured in one 
of the three counties where our New 
York legislators made it legal. 


The bears will follow in the way of 
the beavers. A few short years 72g» 
beavers throve throughout the Adiron- 
dacks. The law protected them every- 
where. Comparatively few were killed 
because it was too dangerous trying to 
sell their valuable pelts. Then the con- 
servation commission opened a short sea~ 
son on the beavers in a few localities 
where they had become extremely 
plentiful. This resulted in a wholesale 
trapping of beavers all over the moun- 
tains. Trappers and fur buyers claimed 
the pelts were caught within the legal 
areas. Today with but few exceptions 
there is one beaver where thcre used 
to be fifty. The bears will follow in the 
footsteps of the beavers. 
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A mountaineer whom I like and used 
to work with has two sons. I knew 
them when they were seven or eight 
years old. They were healthy, lovable, 
mischievous, alert litttle hellions. At 
that age they were stealing and chewing 
their father’s tobacco. This is a criterion 
of their other actions. Last fall long be- 
fore the open deer season, they were in 
the woods berrying, and of course they 
had a rifle along. It so happened that 
they stumbled onto a group of five bears. 
One of the boys immediately went into 
action with the rifle, knocking down one 
of the larger bears once or twice and 
killing one of the half grown bears. The 
fact that all the other three bears escaped 
was not due to poor shooting or that two 
bears were all he wanted, but simply 
because his brother was really frightened 
and afraid that they might be caught, 
and begged his brother to stop shooting. 
Imagine what the brother might have 
done provided his ammunition held out, 
if the present all-year open season had 
been in effect then. 

Stretch on barn doors not unprime 
bear skins, but the political hides of 
those men who shoved this bill through 
the legislature, and you will have really 
done something for the farmers of Clin- 
ton, Essex and Franklin counties. 


View of the blind from which pictures of 
the last heath hen were taken. 


The Passing of the 
Heath Hen 


(Continued from page 714) 


across the moist and as yet unfoliaged 
scrub oaks. A bird with direct flight and 
partridge form alights a little over a 
hundred feet away. The early morning 
atmosphere gives it a grotesque outline. 
Glasses prove it a heath hen crouched 
with — slightly moving head. Why 
crouched? Can it be that he is wait- 
ing for the flock that used to come and 
join with him in the early festivities? 
Or is he old, a last survivor of a great 
feathered race, another ‘Last of the Mo- 
hicans’? A twenty-five minute wait and 
the position of the bird is unchanged. 
Although his head is at times erect, he 
seems uninterested in the approach of 
the cows and domestic fowl of the 
neighboring farm. Five minutes later a 
hollow sounding ‘whooooo-dooooh’ comes 
from the bird who has for the first time 
changed position. A second sound fol- 
lows four minutes afterward and then 
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Here’s Light 


as well as |. onger Wear 
in popular “Lite- N-Tuf” boots 


In wet woods or 


fields 
THE SEBEK 


Ribbed rubber foot, 
leather top. Heights, 
8—16 inches. Sport- 
ing model of a lum- 
berman’s favorite. 


In snow — the 
DUBOIS 


All-rubber laced boot, 
rugged and light. 11- 
and 15-inch heights, 
glossy black or swag- 
ger buff. Boot pro- 
tection, shoc comfort. 


In water 
THE LITE-’N-TUF 


Aristocrat of all fish- 
ing and duck boots. 
Buff or black— rolls 
up to shoe size. 
Lengths—knee to hip. 


Gaaiitieh 


GENUINE Duxbak “Sheds water 
. a duck’s back” cloth. Real 
pivot sleeves that do free your arms. 
Pakbak expanding game pocket. Get 
breeches and hat-cap too. See your 
dealer or write us. New book, “Ser- 


er Weight 


Pakbak Hunting 


Pakbak 


Coat. Patented 
Feb. 9, 1926 , 
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No. 42 Receiver Sight for 
Sav. Bolt Rifles 19, 22 
23A-B-C. $3.50. 

and drill 50c. 


New No. 40 Rec. 
Sight for new aes 
M. 40. Rec. tapped 
and drilled. $4.00. No. 31 Ivory Bead 
Adjustment for win- Front Sight, u sed 
dage and _ elevation. with No. 40 on new 
Disc., 50c. Savage. $1.00. 


Lyman Sight Catalog and Chart Sent for 10c. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
75 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. 


The BULL’S EYE isto’ 


PISTOL 
for Practice 


Made by _ shooters 
of natural reputa- 
tion. Each pistol 
tested by an Olym- 
pic Team man. 
Guaranteed 
to group in %-inch 
circle at 10 feet. 
Shoots No. 6 shot 
and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. Set includes bull’s- 
eye stamp, bird targets and extra 
ammunition. 
first 


Ask your dealer 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. 


Box 482 
Rawlings, Wyo. 


OE RS, - asi re 
The lightest, most life-like and durable 
decoy made. The decoy all old-time 
hunters are demanding. At your 
dealers or direct. Also fine light cedar 
decoys, and hunter’s supplies. Write 
for free catalog. 


Tuveson Mfg. Co., Inc.,5*yii” 
721 Fourth Avenue North 








ROBIN HOOD 


Would have liked our NEW Catalog ‘‘m"’ 
(Enclose 4c. Postage) SEND FOR IT! 


BOWS—ARROWS 


Targets, Accessories and raw materials 
for those who prefer to make their own. 
Australian Boomerang; 22’’: beautiful $1 75 
bent ash: with instructions - 
L. E. STEMMLER CO. QUEENS VILLAGE, N.Y. 
Est. 1912 : 


alers wri'e for prices also 


SMASHED:-- now, save 
650 per cent, Mowat a el 


-- Case 
ened 6-inch barre! 
isd cto opel bandlg. Uasd 


SENS Wo mdnEY: 
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Close-up of the last heath her in existence. 


another in five minutes. (The heath hen 
has remained in the same vicinity and 
between his performances has continued 
to crouch). After a boom he springs 
into the air, flutters and whirls, and 
alights facing in the opposite direction. 
A series of cackles follows, then all is 
quiet again. What used to continue the 
greater part of the early morning has 
been shortened into a duration of twelve 
minutes. Now he starts feeding and 
moves toward the blind where food has 
been provided. To him the _ green- 
stained blind is a part of the landscape. 
He circles it several times picking up 
food on the way. Again and again he 
crouches and continues to eat. The slight 
touch of vigor which he showed a little 
while previous has vanished. To be 
sure there is little inspiration in per- 
forming alone with no lady to look on 
nor suitors to strut before. He scarcely 
netices the passage of vehicles on the 
nearby state highway. The crows and 
smaller birds flying to and from the field 
attract the feeding heath hen but little. 
As there is no flock to warn by being the 
first to shoot into the air, he probably 
figures there is no need of being on 
guard. The click and whir of cameras 
within the blind cause him no alarm. 
Finally, for no reason at all, he flies 
away to the scrub oak plains.” 

One lone survivor was reported last 
April. A visit was made with the faint 
hope of seeing this bird for the last time. 
The wait on the old booming field was 
longer than ever. It was far beyond the 
usual hour when he finally appeared. 
This time there was no beating of wings, 
pattering of feet, cackling or “tooting.” 
He seemed more like a phantom than 


the last representative of a vanishing 
race. He crouched a few times but did 
not appear to be awaiting the arrival of 
others of his kind. Probably he realized 
that his quest was in vain, for he had so 
waited many times before. He was there 
for the sole purpose of securing food 
and seemed as lonesome as anything 
living could possibly be. Moreover there 
was an atmosphere of tragedy about in 
spite of the bright sunshine. It was the 
sunset of his race and with the coming 
of twilight the heath hen returned slowly 
to the scrub oak plains. 

Shortly the “living picture” will never 
appear again. Yet no bird will pass 
from existence more carefully recorded 
than the heath hen. Generations to come 
will find it in the pages of history and 
in photograph albums. It will long be 
a part of Martha’s Vineyard. The in- 
habitants there will tell of it often as 
our elders have described to us the 
abundance of the vanished Passenger 
Pigeon. In closing his last report on the 
status of the heath hen, Dr. Gross wrote: 

“How long this bird will continue to 
live, whether a day or year or longer, 
only time can answer. The death of this 
bird will also mean the death of its race. 
It is the intention of the Massachusetts 
State Division of Fisheries and Game to 
allow the last heath hen to live its re- 
maining days in a normal way among the 
scrub oak plains of its ancestral home 
on Martha’s Vineyard. As long as it 
lives it will be carefully observed and 
protected by the superintendent of the 
Heath Hen Reservation. Never in the 
history of ornithology has a species been 
watched in its normal environment down 
to the very last-individual.” 


Controlling Crows 


(Continued from page 727) 


who has been caught taking a drink 
down in his own cellar. Does he 
squawk? Yes, and HOW! 

Rifle shooting at crows resolves itself 
mainly into careful still hunting and 
being able to keep your group centered 
at unknown ranges. 

Shotgun shooting is a different propo- 
sition. You usually call or shoot over 


an owl decoy. You can get the crows 
in the winter too. If the rifle has not 
been too successful there is the scatter 
gun. Choose a hilltop where the crows 
fly over on their way to roost about 3.30 
or 4 P. M. Keep back of the crest of 
the hill. Use a hard shooting 12 gauge 
and duck loads. Trap charges are good 
too. When the crow tops the hill he 
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is probably thinking of the roost and the 
“wif” or possibly of the successful ac- 
complishment of a recent bit of devil- 
ment. Supper is safely stowed under his 
belt. He is just cawing along at 25 or 
30 miles an hour and headed for “hum.” 
Swing ahead until you can no longer 
see the bird and let ’er kick. 

If the crow is within 50 or 60 yards 
of the ground there will be a fine scat- 
tering of feathers and he comes whirl- 
ing and flapping down with a thump 
and that is number one for the evening. 

The remainder rise of course and keep 
on flying. But that makes no difference. 
Crows flying to roost are not like crows 
feeding on a hillside. Nor do they act 
like a pair of old birds robbing a nest. 

Every blooming bird or flock will come 
across or near that hilltop and for the 
next half hour—if you are under the 
flight, you will get good shooting. It is 
like flight shooting on wildfowl. Some 
swerve off at the last moment. And some 
go past too far off, too high, or when 
you are otherwise occupied. But they 
keep on coming over, flock after flock, 
bunch after bunch, and the shooting keeps 
up until the evening flight is over or they 
change the route from a too-heavy bom- 
bardment. 

This is probably the most successful 
form of winter shooting if you can get 
located on the right spot. Remember that 
being high up on a hill puts you up close 
to where the birds are drifting along. 
They keep just far enough above the 
ground to be out of range of a man in 
the lowlands, but are still low enough 
that they will just clear the crests of the 
hills. Get up somewhere and take the 
easy shooting. 

A few crows will decoy by call or by 
call and baited decoys to a corn field, 
stock yard refuse, dead animals, and the 
like or to something edible pegged down 
on the ice. Crows like to investigate car- 
casses along the edges of swamps or out 
on the ice frozen on a low spot in a 
swampy field. What they will risk de- 
pends largely on the severity of the win- 
ter, the depth of snow for some time past, 
how much they have been shot at, and 
how hungry they happen to be at the 
moment. 

The best time to use the shotgun on 
crows is during or soon after the nest- 
ing season. Then there are plenty of 
leaves on the trees, the crows are in 
pairs or in families rather than in flocks 
and their habits are those of both scav- 
engers and nesting birds. Then is also 
when they do the most damage to other 
birds, also to growing corn. 

Hunt in twos if you can. Find a good 
place for a blind in short pines, in chest- 
nut or oak scrub, or wherever you can 
see over or through the trees and have 
short thick cover immediately overhead. 

Get out your crow call. There are at 
least three good ones. Post your pard- 
ner 40 or 50 yards away and under much 
the same kind of cover. Do not get un- 
der timber which is too tall. If so, the 
crows which come to your call will 
wheel around too high in the air and will 
be difficult to reach even with duck loads. 
If the cover is too dense, or you cannot 
See to aim through it, you may call crows 
right down to you without getting much 
good shooting. 

Try when possible, to get reasonably 
close, short cover, pray that the poorest 
shot may be the most natural caller, and 
await results. 

Start off with the “HAWK, HAWK” 
or “Owl” call of the crows. This signal 
means a fight and plenty of fun for every 
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NATION-WIDE POPULARITY 


Fine Materials and Workmanship, Advanced Designs, Exclusive 
Features, Accuracy, Enduring Service and Moderate Prices: 

A combination that accounts for the exceptional popularity of 
Iver Johnson Shot Guns. 


SINGLE GUNS =» SINGLE AND DOUBLE BARREL 


DOUBLE GUNS 
$10.25 AND $27.50 
to 


970.00 TRAP MODELS IN BOTH nis 


ALL POPULAR GAUGES AND VARIOUS BARREL LENGTHS. 


Send for Firearms Catalog describing the full line including the celebrated 
“Hammer the Hammer” Revolvers and our latest achievement; a wonderful 
-22 Caliber Bolt Action Safety Rifle. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York, 151 Chambers Street 


Chicago 7 San Francisco 
108 W. Lake Street 717 Market Street 
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Our new sleeping bag is the most practical, sanitary bag we have ever seen regardless of 
price. The body is a high grade, genuine virgin wool 7-pound blanket with an 8-ounce army 
duck cover and very high grade 34-pound inside cotton blanket. 

Between the cotton and woolen blanket on bottom is a Silk Floss Sleeping Pad that serves 
as a mattress and on top is a 4-pound woolen Blanket Pad for warmth. The inside 
blanket is held in place with 16 snaps so that it can be easily removed for washing. Another 
strong feature is the automatic fastener on side that opens and closes bag in a second. The 
price is no more than two good blankets and about half the price of other bags. 

With each sleeping bag we furnish free a small silk floss pillow and waterproof carry- 
ing bag. 

Order one of these sleeping bags, and if you are not more than pleased, we will refund 
your money and pay carrying charges both ways. 

Size 33” x 82”. Price complete $21.50 delivered free east of Mississippi. If west, add 75c. 

Send for free samples and large circular showing details, also Free Fall Catalog. 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 434 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


$21.95 wth Winchester 


Repeating Shot Gun 


12 gauge; 6 shot, famous Model ‘97; carbine style; a popular repeating 
shotgun, especially good in the brush. Slightly used, but guaranteed in 
r FREE perfect condition. Leather bound, heavy canvas cover (worth $3) included 
Sporting Goods Catalog “B’’ in our special price—$21.95. 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. B-52 Warren Street, New York 
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Says J. E. Har- ; 
ker of Ohio | 
who broke : 
320 targets 7 
without a miss b 
using a Lefever, _ 
“The more I . 
shoot my Lefever 
the better I like ig 
it. Shooters who 
see this inexpensive The black reaper. di 
Lefever smash targets di 
eo puff of smoke look crow for miles around. Call this prop- All one can do in such cases is to take “f 
it over and remark what a won- 1 eile aE es ee h irel rag oily it. 
dechul qua wy Lefever ts." erly, especially if you have a_ stuffec im on the next circle or wait or the of 
barred owl set up in a dead tree or out next crow. Two men can often shoot 
Singles $16.00 and $35.00. on a bare limb, in the sunlight, where back to back and get them coming from be 
it will be seen easily. Be prepared to every direction. Lock, always, for birds 
Doubles $28.25. shoot quick, often, and accurately how- coming to the call from the nearest A 
Catalogue Free. ever, or you may have your crow decoy woods, river bottom, range of hills, or fic 
Quick deliveries. torn to pieces before you realize that a mountain. Keep your eye always on the « 
flight is really on and every bird bent on nearest clump of pines. They stick to it 
picking that owl to pieces. They will pines and evergreens in the nesting = 
come back and back with every bit of season. W 
venom in their natures bent on killing Crows are undoubtedly increasing in ue 
that old owl. some localities. They are usually in suf- ES 
And you will want to try the squawk ficient numbers to provide shooting. At 
or complaint of the crippled, struggling certain times they are so numerous that of 
fledging crow that has been winged or _ there seem to be crows plying everywhere me 
has fallen out of a nest. This will bring and you wonder how anything living can str 
the old birds in singles, pairs, and in escape the black reapers. int 
NEW little bunches. And they will come Methods should be worked out to fit ee 
GERMAN LUGER angrily and in a hurry. They may swoop _ the conditions in the neighborhood to be bir 
AUTOMATICS right in and they may circle and dodge hunted. Every section has certain natural ath 
9-Shot, 30 or $ 99 about for a few minutes until convinced features that help the hunter. Others, bie 
OM.M. Caliber 24 = that they can come in and make a clean naturally, seem to have been invented P ; 
ats Mheaieann Auth. <85:Csl....5'°9.4 getaway—yet see what is causing the especially to protect the crow. The most ri 
— sume Sanies 3! trouble. Crows so called, will generally difficult territory to shoot over is the an 
New Savage Automatic 380 circle 30 to 60 yards high and from 40 level, flat, plain which is covered with an 
oe ee 2.8 to 80 yards from the caller. This puts ice or snow and is devoid of cover. E 
New Colts .32 Police Positive, 4 in. bbl... 21.00 them almost directly overhead and within Only thing ycu can do is to go out there, the 
Colts .32-20 or 88 Army Special. 19.00 good vertical range of the shooter, placed build some kind of a stand, cover it with on 
Se We 8 or aR Mates ana Poce— 1899 HH) a gunshot from the caller. He is the one ice or snow, and wait for the birds to hap 
Complete line New and used Pistols, Shot Guns, (the shooter), who will do most of the drift in or be called back. But don’t may 
Rifies. “Will ship ail goods C. 0 D, with prvi, killing. ‘ . —_ at —_ on the atc on go in rave 
eS ea ae eee No matter how you pair off or sit, amd expect them to come back. Chase ow 
Annelies wearer Nee Contie Si Denver Cele, crows will persist is couine in over them out easily and let them return like uta 
the back of the caller. This is not be- a flock of ducks that have come back io whe 
cause half of them would come that way feed. oe 
anyhow but because the crow is a wise Some men seem to be natural crow Ou 
Rotten Shot? rascal and he never gives you the edge hunters just like others are born duck or Bud 
Forget it! if he can help it. Turn around and they — turkey callers. Experience and patience, bein 
will still come in from over your back. plus reasonable shooting skill, are the Was 
- a ere And most of these will come in silently necessary requisites. : Bi 
Sea peak wohageeh aun tation. For ouil, grouse, for more than a mile. A shadow as the Where there are too many crows it 1s phez 
woodcock, ducks—any hard-to-shoot birds. Clamps on bird wheels suddenly overhead may be possible to combine sport of a high order corn 
breech of double-barreled gun. Specify gauge. Post- the first intimation that there are crows of excellence with sensible game pro- left, 
paid $2.50 including booklet Wing Shooting Made = : 3 
Easy.” New York Agents, Abercrombie & Fitch. in the neighborhood. tection. some 
WILBUR GUN SIGHTS me 
P.O. Box 185. Times Sq..N. Y. City ° he | 
An Indian Summer Day ei 
steer 


JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH WINS 1928 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 

Winner Isaac Andrews. 

Also the 1927 by O. 

Newlin. Eliminates up- 


With Ring-Necks a 
NO KICK COMING, 


NO KI (Continued from page 735) bag. 


Get yours today. Avoid 
Flinch $3°25, Hy-gun. aoa ; ; ; Th 
09, Two ‘Ply $2.00. well within the coppice, and some fifty worthy of any ancient Chinese grandee, been 
JOSTAM MES. CO. yards away. The pups had trouble re- but far more magnificent than I deserved. of ty 
5252 Broadway, Chicago. Western Rep., McDonald & Linforth, | trieving him, but C. L. quickly picked him Our second cock, like the first, lay phea: 
San Francisco, Calif. Largest Mfrs. of recotl pads in the world. out where he lay face down, with wings well to the dogs. Bud pointed him in large 
spread in white reeds—quite the biggest, an armful of brush within the timber, great 
heaviest; most gorgeously plumed old and about a hundred yards farther on. tant 
cock pheasant which it has ever been Instead of soaring above the trees, he tures 
my good fortune to see. He was, in rose in a long parabola down a forest by th 
| very truth, a Mandarin bird, a prize aisle, falling quite fifty-five yards from solitu 
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Pats-Oct 29°14, Oct 12°15, Apr 10°17, 
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B & M EQUIPPED RIFLES 
(rcady to use with Scope Sights and Sling) 
TELESCOPE SIGHTS for every purpose, attached to 
suit your own eye position. Easy time payments. Write 
for circular. Belding & Mull, Inc., 806 Osceola Road, 
Philipsburg, Pa. 
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where we started him. He _ proved 
smaller than our Mandarin, but a lovely 
fellow, at that. 

In that marshy wood we put up no 
fewer than thirty-seven hen pheasants, 
some of which skulked ahead through 
boggy tangles, while others clung to the 
tussocks and flags. Several sprang up 
by a snake-fence bordering a field, in 
which the owner had considerately left 
the grain standing. The rustle of the 
leaves made autumn music, and the red 
forms of Bud and Tisch, circling right 
and left, were a delight to the eye. 

The terrain was agreeably diversified, 
with here a faded field, and there a 
bushy swale, with a brook hidden some- 
where in the midst. One corn patch was 
a net-work of withered plants, bearing 
a sort of frost-bitten miniature of 4 
tomato—a favorite desert with pheasants. 

As our first birds lay prettily to the 
dogs, it may be interesting to note the 
different behavior of a big cock in the 
“field of wild tomatoes,” as C. L. called 
it. My friend glimpsed the green head 
of this pheasant running through stubble 
not twenty yards ahead, but did not fire, 
because he hoped to make the bird rise. 
And so he dashed after it, alert and con- 
fident. The wily game, however, never 
appeared again, nor could our dogs nose 
it out of the cover anywhere, although 
it was in the middle of a ten-acre lot. 
Whether it snuggled into a corn-shock, 
or crawled under brush, it would be im- 
possible to say. 

We put up many hens in open copses 
of pin oak, almost devoid of conceal- 
ment, and others in sloping, half wild 
stretches by the river, where rabbits hop 
into weed-choked orchards to nibble the } 
wind-falls. We found no other cock- 
birds until we entered a bend in the 
stream, quite filled with withered cane 
very difficult to push through. Some 
prime birds whirred out of this wilder- 
ness, but were too well screened by in- 
tervening stalks for my friend to get a 
fair shot. 


His chance came in a corn field across 
the stream from where we started, and 
on a pleasant hill-side which dipped per- 
haps a hundred feet. At the base swamp 
maples glowed like tinted frost along the 
water, with now and again a tulip tree, 
towering against the blue sky like a 
titanic, golden candle. It was open land 
where the dogs pointed, and as had 
happened earlier in the day, quite close 
to us. In fact C. L., who stood between 
Bud and Tisch, insisted that they were 
being fooled by meadow-mice, as there 
was little cover to conceal anything. 


But not ten feet from him, two cock 
pheasants were crouching under a fallen 
corn-stalk, while a yard or so to his 
left, a third was hiding—all three, as 
sometimes happens on a frosty day, cling- 
ing close to the ground. Suddenly, with 
a roar of pinions, the two in front of 
the dogs jumped, rocketted wonderfully 
their plumes glistening in the sun, and 
steered towards the lowlands. C. L. hit 
one of them, and a moment later, when 
the third surprised him by bursting from 
: hollow to his left, added that to his 
dag. 


Thus in less than two hours we had 
been lucky enough to secure our limit 
of two birds apiece and had flushed fifty 
pheasants, mostly hens, to be sure, but 
large, hard-flying birds, which scaled 
great distances before settling into dis- 
tant cover, and all of which made pic- 
tures later to be recalled with pleasure 
by that inner eye, “whieh is the bliss of 
solitude.” 
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3-in-One 


Immediately after the day’s shooting, be- 
fore moisture and damp air can start cor- 
rosion in your costly gun—use 3-in-One! 


After cleaning, swab the bore with it and 
rub all over the outside. The protective 
film of this fine oil will prevent rust and 
pitting in all climates,even in the salt laden 
air of the sea. 


Three highest quality oils—animal, mineral 
and vegetable—make 3-in-One; and make it 
superior to all ordinary single oils. Try it! 


At good sporting goods, hardware, drug 
and other stores everywhere. 

Manufactured since 1894 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 130 William St., New York 


HERE’S noth- 

ing handier, say 

hunters, than agood, 

comfortableshell 

vest. And that’sthe 

way you'll find the 

RED HEAD No. 

GV Shell Vest. 

de of finest water- 

proofed army duck. 

rge, roomy arm- 

holes. Six button pattern to fit up 
close to neck. Price $2.75. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Look for the RED HEAD 
BRAND guarantee tag—it assures 
you complete satisfaction, 


Write today for frse circular 
describing complete™ line of 
RED HEAD BRAND Hunting 
Clothes, Gun Cases and Can- 
vas and Leather Equipment. 


ALWARD-ANDERSON. 
SOUTHARD Co. 
925-29 West Chicago Ave. 
Chicago, U.S. A. 











NS RECOIL PAD 


post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Win the big event becanse they move the gun straight back. Write for | 


circular, and ask your dealer for one. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 
Box 81 


advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


Sioux Falls, S. D. | 


Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
S gtield’s Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 


gest stock in America of fine ne s, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. # Telescopes mounted. * Expert, 
Repairing. * Send 2Sc in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


| U. S. HEADQUARTERS 


im A.F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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HE canoist and hiker de- 
I mand ultra light weight 
in canvas shelters while at 
the same time calling for first 
class protection from the elements 
and also from insect pests. There 
are a number of 
tents that fill this 
rather large order 
in most excellent 
fashion. 
On the accom- 
panying drawing 
five types of canoe 
and _ hiking tents 
are sketched, all of 
them serving _ the 
purpose in fine 
shape when prop- 
erly set up and 
carried correctly; 
and carrying cor- 
rectly means fold- 
ing the tent as you 
find it when it 
comes from its box 
so that there is no 
possibility of chaff- 
ing and wearing 
the fabric thin. 
The Hiker’s 
Tent (illustrated ) 
comes in two sizes, 
one weighing six 
and the other eight 
pounds. The 
smaller is five by 
seven feet on the 
ground. The larg- 
er six by eight. 
Ridges are respec- 
tively 314 and 414 
feet. 
It is made in 
two halves which 
are joined at the 
ridge. Tapes on 
one side pass 
through corre- 


Edited by FRANK E. BRIMMER 
Canoe and Hiking Tents 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
of real service to Forest AND STREAM read- 
ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 
and questions will be answered by mail when 


sponding holes on the other side, 
making the joint tight; strips of 
cloth on each half are folded over 
together and tied by the tapes so 
that it is waterproof. It is made 


accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. ak Vuaht dal and ath we le 


FIVE TYPES 
OF CANOE AND 
HIKING TENTS 
LIGHT WEIGHT 
AS WELL AS 
WATERPROOF 


waterproof. 

This is a very 
light weight and 
simple tent to 
erect by the aid of 
three poles, one 
for ridge and two 
for uprights; or it 
can be set up be- 
tween two conven- 
ient trees. Mosqui- 
to netting may be 
utilized to cover 
the door vent. A 
poncho’ would 
come in handy for 
a floor cloth. Pegs 
hold the corners 
where you want 
them. 

The Explorer’s 
Tent is somewhat 
more élaborate, as 
the sketch shows, 
and may be had in 
four sizes weigh- 
ing from seventeen 
to twenty-one 
pounds. Both 
smaller sizes are 
just a little over 
seven feet square, 
while the two 
larger are some- 
what over seven 
by nine feet. 

This tent may 
be had in green 
waterproof cloth, 
or standard cloth; 
the latter weighing 
from two to three 
and one-half 
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pounds more than the green material 
which is special. As the sketch shows, 
the steep slopes and extra loops for ty- 
ing out the seams on the sides and roof 
fit it to withstand heavy wind storms, 
rain or snow. There are outside flaps 
to draw down in case of rain. A special 
light floor cloth is sewed in to keep 
out pests. The circular doorway is pro- 
tected by netting and is absolutely insect- 
proof. 

In all models of this tent the ridge is 
seven feet high and the back two and 
one-half feet from the ground. It is 
easily erected using convenient trees or 
a pair of scissor poles supporting a short 
ridge pole and an anchor post or tree for 
the rear. 

The standard Pup Tent is rather small 
in size but is popular just the same for 
it can be had in weight that does not 
load down one’s pack but a few pounds 
and it is simple to erect with two small 
scissor poles, one guy rope and a pin 
at the rear. A poncho makes a good 
floor and netting over the front, safety- 
pinned in place, keeps out the pests. 

The most popular western tent is the 
Tepee, which is usually set with three 
scissor poles and four corner stakes. It 
is rather heavy for a one-man outfit, un- 
less a horse carries the pgck, but is ex- 
cellent for a two-man hike. This may 
be had in a number of sizes, seven or 
eight feet square are both fine; and the 
weight is around ten or twelve pounds 


-for good waterproof material. This tent, 


incidentally, appears to have been the 
father of the new umbrella shelter. 

The Cruiser Tent shown comes in one 
standard size; seven feet deep, five wide, 
and one and one-half foot rear wall. 
When rolled it is a bundle only fifteen 
inches long by five inches in diameter. 
The weight in special cloth is eight 
pounds, while in standard nine and one- 
fourth pounds. 

This tent is ideal for real forest cruis- 
ing. It is water, snake, and ‘bug-proof. 
The circular doorway is covered with 
bobbinet sewed-in unless otherwise or- 
dered. The ground cloth is waterproof 
and also sewed in. Here is a wonderful 
light-weight tent for real canoeing or ex- 
tended hiking cruises. 


Nature’s Heat 


If anyone told you that there was even 
a vague possibility of pitching your camp 
where dame nature would take care of 
its heating in cold fall weather, you might 
believe him spoofing. Yet, in some of our 
National Parks this very thing is being 
done. 

In the Yellowstone, several man-made 
structures are now being kept warm 
through the use of natural hot water 
heat. In the general store at the Upper 
Geyser Basin the living rooms are heated 
by hot water piped in from one of the 
hot springs, and the hot house maintained 
in connection with the store is heated 
from the same source. The hot water 
used in the bath house in this locality | 
also comes from natural sources. 

In the Hawaii National Park, in the 
Hawaiian Islands, the administration 
building of the National Park Service 
is heated by live steam piped from one 
of the hot vents of the Kilauea Volcano. 

Another area where natural heat may 
be used for heating and even cooking 
Purposes is the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, in the Katmai National Monu- 
ment, Alaska. This area is inaccessible 
to the public generally, but exploring 
parties have reported that during cold 
weather their tents could be so placed 
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that they were heated by steam from one 
of the “ten thousand smokes” that rise 
all over the valley, and that in some of 
the vents food could be cooked. 


Perpetual Wilderness Areas 


With lumbering frequently devastating 
large tracts and motor highways fre- 
quently spoiling wild areas, it is a 
pleasure to the sportsman to know that 
our Government is setting aside more 
and more lands as perpetual “wilderness 
areas” in our National Parks. 

Certain “wilderness areas” in Mount 
Rainier National Park, in the State of 
Washington, have been set aside by the 
Department of the Interior through the 
National Park Service. These areas are 
to be kept in the condition to which 
Nature developed them. They can be 
reached only on foot or on horseback and 
no roads will be built that will bring in 
the wagon or the automobile. No hotels 
will be permitted. Only the camp made 
by the individual vacationist will be al- 
lowed. 

In designating these regions as wilder- 
ness areas, Director Stephen T. Mather 
stated that: “The Service is in sym- 
pathy with the plan to have all of the 
territory in Mount Rainier National Park 
lying north of Berry Peak, Ipsut Pass, 
Spray Park, Mystic Lake, and Yakima 
Park, and the areas known as Klapatche 
Park, St. Andrews Park, and Indian 
Henry’s Hunting Ground designated a 
wilderness area free from roads, hotels, 
pay camps, and other commercial de- 
velopments, but open for hikers and horse 
travel.” 

Indian Henry’s Hunting Ground, Kla- 
patche Park and St. Andrews Park are 
located in the southwestern portion of 
Mount Rainier National Park, and have 
long been famous for their luxuriant and 
unusually beautiful wild flowers. The 
remainder of the wilderness area lies 
along the northern border of the park, 
and affords an ideal camping ground for 
those wanting to get away from all the 
developments of modern civilization. It 
also includes a large portion of the in- 
teresting wild flower fields of the park, 
which John Muir described as being the 
richest subalpine garden he had ever 
found, a perfect flower elysium. 
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Light Housekeeping Outdoors 


The way a forest ranger, guide, cow- 
boy cook, or good woodsman can rustle 
grub over a small campfire in the bush 
or out on the plains is a marvel to most 
of us. 

One fall we had the pleasure of driv- 
ing our car out to one of the great Na- 
tional Forests in Wyoming and going out 
on a twelve-day trip into country off the 
highway. Jack was our cowboy cook and 
his tools were carried in panniers on our 
pack horses; necessarily, there were no 
extras. 

But Jack did carry a Dutch oven, and 
we surprised our tummies the first night 
out from civilization back in the hinter- 
land where nothing but game trails con- 
stituted the highways, by hot baking 
powder biscuit baked to a beautiful gold- 
en yellow in the huge iron Dutch oven 
and floated in maple syrup. Jack knew 
his biscuit! 

Here is the way he claimed to have 
made them; three pints flour, three heap- 
ing spoons baking powder, one teaspoon 
salt, two tablespoons lard or bacon grease, 
one scant pint of water. With a large 
spoon, Jack mixed the baking powder, 
flour and salt. Then he worked into this 
the cold grease. Stirring in the water 
made a neat, stiff lump of dough. 

There you are, gentlemen! Take the 
lid off the Dutch oven, which has been 
setting upon hardwocd coals in the camp- 
fire, place the dough in neat piles—better 
grease the inside of the oven a little with 
butter first however, and then put on the 
lid and stand back, Jack always seemed 
to know just when the time was up, but 
he advised the amateur to use a sliver 
of wood to test the biscuits, when no 
dough adheres to the sliver the biscuits 
are done. 

And sometimes Jack didn’t want to un- 
limber the big Dutch oven and then he 
used a frying pan to bake his dough. In 
this case he used the same formula but 
added a little more water until he had 
more of a batter. This was dropped with 
a spoon into the hot, greased fry pan, 
one drop per biscuit; and the result was 
easy to get away with too. 

There was just one caution our cook 
handed out, never handle dough more 
than is absolutely necessary, for this is 


It. was a caution the way Souk prepared baking aiid biscuit lens the trail. 
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likely to make it “fall’ while baking or 
else come out hard or maybe sour. 

And what fun to watch Jack fry spuds 
or bacon or ham in his twelve inch steel 
pap. First he started his fire and spread 
the cloth, a tarpaulin, setting on the tin- 
ware and eating tools, then by the time 
the ingredients of his meal were ready 
the fire had burned down to coals, or 
nearly so, and there was little smoke. 

Then Jack squatted over the coals and 
deftly fried in two-handed fashion. And 
turn the stuff over—he never did it that 
way! Just flipped the contents into the 
air and it came down other side up. I 
learned this trick from Jack too, not so 
hard once you have it. Just make sure 
your pan has plenty of grease so nothing 
sticks, then when the contents have welded 
together, gently shake the pan until you 
are sure everything is loose and slides 
about freely in the bottom. Then toss 
it in the air, so, just so, and heaven grant 
you are a good catcher when it comes 
down. But that is not so hard, you never 
toss it very high, just enough to flip over 
and come down other side up. 

Besides his Dutch oven and his pair of 
fry pans, Jack carried little more. He 
prepared everything from flapjacks to 
baking powder biscuit with these. And 
the rest he took from tin cans. It was 
light housekeeping outdoors. But man, 
how satisfying! 


The Whitetail 
Game 


(Continued from page 723) 





Strong, all-steel construction, electrically welded into a single 
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Send for Booklet No. 31 on Outdoor 
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STANLEY INSULATING CO. 
GREAT BARRINGTON 


his feet at each shot from my Mann- 
licher, nearly four hundred yards away, 
across a big burn... until the fifth one 
landed and upset him properly. Shooting 
prone, and using the Lyman, my first 
four shots all went high. The buck 
could not see me, and the wind was 
O. K., thus he was unable to locate the 
source of the whiplike cracking of the 
passing bullets. A buck, by the way, is 
a mighty small target at 400 yards. The 
tiny gold bead nearly covered him up. 
Most shots at deer, in the Big Timber, 
are from seventy-five feet to sixty or 
seventy yards, the closer shots predomi- 
nating. Standing shots are desirable for 
many reasons .. . especially to the man 
who puts in, at the most, only ten days 
or so of actual hunting each year. Un- 
less he does a lot of practice shooting 
during the off season, such a man is 
lucky if he can keep his shots in a six- 
inch circle at fifty yards . .. and he 
has got to have time to steady his hold- 
ing in order to do as well as that. 
So, if you are still in the. novice class, 
stalk as close to your game as you can 
- and then take pains with the first 
shot, so that you won’t need to shoot 
again. Forget that you are using a re- 
peater, and concentrate on landing that 
bullet where it will do the most damage. 
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The ultimate goal and'ambition of the 
true sportsman who hunts whitetails is, 
or should be, to kill as instantly, cleanly 
and painlessly as is humanly ... or hu- 
manely . . . possible. None of us actu- 
ally like to see anything suffer need- 
lessly, the true sportsman abhors any- 
thing approaching useless cruelty. 

When you have finally succeeded in 
getting a fair shot at standing deer, 
watch with all your eyes, and try to 
follow the flash of the brown coat or the 
white flag as long as it is in view. Then 
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recommend it as the natural way 
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Bringing in the antlers. 


go directly to the point where you saw 
the game vanish... instead of wasting 
time locating the point where it stood 
when you fired at it. 

Frequently this will save you many 
steps. Look for blood when you again 
cut the animal’s trail. Maybe you won’t 
find it there . . . but don’t quit. Un- 
less you absolutely know that you missed, 
follow on... you may have connected 
after all. In the Fall, when a deer is 
butter fat from feeding in the beech 
ridges, a bullet hole frequently closes up 
enough to prevent the blood trail from 
forming at once. Black bear frequently 
are lost because of this closing of a fatal 
wound, 

Do not hurry along the trail of a 
badly wounded deer when you know you 
have hit it. It pays to sit down and 
smoke, or just sit down... and give 
such an animal time to lie down and 
stiffen up. Usually, a deer which has 
run a short distance will circle back on 
its trail and select a vantage point from 
which it can scan its back-track. If you 
are hustling along on such a trail and 
the wounded deer sees you... it will 
get up and travel as far and as long 
as it can stand. 

Once it has been allowed to lie down, 
however, and given time to stiffen up, 
it will arise with difficulty, if at all, and 
this practice of waiting is a great little 
step-saver in many cases. If possible, 
circle and drive your wounded game in 
the genezal direction of camp ... that 
simplifies the transportation problem at 
the end of the trail. Of course, the 
finest place in the world to kill a deer 
is right in the camp yard ... but this 
is not always possible. 

Six years ago, I guided a party of 
Augusta men on a short hunting trip to 
Spencer Lake in Somerset County, Maine. 
We hiked in from Moose River one night 
in October, stopped at the Gerard Camps 
that evening, and went on to the foot of 
the lake by canoe after supper. The 
next morning, shortly after daybreak, I 
got up and went to the door of the little 
log cabin in which we were stopping. 
There was a nice buck in the edge of 
the camp yards, and he was as round as 
a dollar, just exactly right for eating, 
so I stole back to my bunk and got the 


little Marlin, and dropped him within 
twenty feet of the porch. We had liver’n 
onions for supper that night... and the 
next deer killed by the party was a tre- 
mendous buck which had to be dragged 
almost three miles, and was nearly worn 
out in the process. 

The prettiest bit of wingshootin’ I ever 
saw done on a deer was performed on 
that same trip by Roy L. Wardell, for- 
merly State Auditor of Maine, and now 
a resident of Portland. Roy was work- 
ing down the crest of a ridge above me 
one afternoon, and started a big buck, 
which cut across just ahead of me and 
entered a little opening. The buck was 
travelling . . . and I don’t mean per- 
haps, for he had seen Roy and didn’t 
like his looks even a little. 

In front of the buck was a big beech 
which had fallen, and its branches offered 
an obstruction to his progress which must 
have been at least six feet in height. He 
rose in a long leap at this barrier, and 
right at the top of the rise I saw him 
flinch and go sidewise, his legs folding 
up at the same time. He struck the 
ground on his breast, rolled over on his 
side ... and that was that. With the 
echo of Roy’s big .401 Winchester in my 
ears I heard his shout, “Did I hit him?” 

Grinning happily to myself, I shouted 
back. “Well, if you didn’t something 
did!” and a moment later he joined me 
beside the dead deer. He had broken 
both of its shoulders from a distance of 
at least seventy yards when it was fully 
six feet off the ground. That’s shootin’, 
Folks! 

It isn’t the number of deer that a man 
succeeds in bagging, however, which’ is 
the measure of his enjoyment on hunting 
trips after whitetails. The little inci- 
dents which keep cropping up on the 
trip, and which stick in the memory 
long after the moths have ruined the 
mounted head or the tanned hide... 
these are the things which the real sports- 
man prizes most. 

To learn the habits of the game. . 
to acquire the ability to classify the 
sounds which one hears in the Big 
Woods, and to know that you have the 
ability to look out for yourself and those 
with you on extended trips into the 
Back Country, all those things are a 
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part... and a large part, of the re- 
wards of the hunter. 

Among the commonest of our remain- 
ing large game, the whitetail buck is a 
wary, intelligent and worthy quarry, well 
worth every bit of the effort put forth 
in bringing him to bag; and the man 
who can consistently bring in his buck 
is a true woodsman. 


Coon Nights 


(Continued from page 736) 


took him along when his mother was 
willing. Arch was an old friend of Ned, 
his mecessary counterpart. For Ned 
could fill Arch with stories more myth 
than reality, and Arch thrived on them. 
Arch was a good listener, which was the 
chief reason Ned wanted him around. 
Ned’s ceaseless chatter on long summer 
afternoons with Arch as his sole audi- 
ence would be broken only by an occa- 
sional spurt from Arch that never suc- 
cessfully broke down the continuous flow 
of stories and anecdotes that Ned liked 
to tell—and retell. 

With Ned driving, clad entirely in 
corduroy, with a leather-sfeeved jacket 
and a stench briar hanging from his lips, 
we made a trip down to the region sev- 
eral miles west of the Missouri river, 
where two creeks, winding in slightly | 
different directions through an undulating 
section of timber, filled as Ned knew, 
with a score of hollow trees and trunks, 
both erect and prostrate, made their way 
through to the river. With adjacent 
cornfiields this was a place for coons, 
and a likely place to start a trail. It is 
well known that coons make early 
autumn feasts on corn in the milk, devas- | 
tating large areas at times of all the 
lower ears. 

On a coon night, coons will travel long 
distances. They do not make it a point | 
to return “home” the same night or the 
next night. They are all a tribe of 
traveling salesmen—a fixed territory, and 
a home in most every crook and cranny 
of it. A coon home is a hollow tree or 
log. Coon real estate ratings run about 
like this: 

Hollow tree—high up, best. Hollow 
tree—not high up, next best. Hollow 
stump, good; hollow log, fair for over- 
night stop; mot permanent residence. 
Hole under rock, edge of stream, poor; 
will do in a pinch; hole in the ground, 
unclaimed realty. 

No sooner had we stopped some dis- 
tance from the timber, beside a bridge in 
the road, than Bob and Snip were out 
and gone. They were sniffing and 
whining long before we got near the 
starting point, and once there no dog 
chain could have held them. With Ned 
as Commander-in-Chief, we three “roust- 
abouts,” as our Chief called us, followed 
him into the mystery of a night in the 
woods. It was a cloudy night, and with 
difficulty did I locate a single star. | 
Lighting our way about now and then) 
by the automatic lanterns, Ned kept tell- 
ing us what to expect before long. The 
dogs had gone southeast and an occa- 
sional distant echo kept Ned going. 

“It’s them there dogs we gotta rely 
on. Us critters ain’t worth our weight 
in old rags till they give the signal.” 

And signal it was. We were seated 





on a log after tramping in what Ned 
surmised would be the general direction 
of our mile or two dash when the time 
came. All at once the austereness of 
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How can you 


hunt or fish at your best 
without one of these? 


Hirscu-Wels Stacs are as far ahead of the old 
style hunting coat as the modern rifle is ahead 
of the old flintlock. Cold stays out. Rain 
bounces off. Winds don’t penetrate. And yet— 
the body breathes naturally. Guaranteed water- 
proof. Warmer than a coat. Eight roomy pock- 
ets—one large game pocket across back. Double 
sleeves. Full shoulder cape. Made of finest Oregon all-wool 
flannel. Built for a life of action in the great outdoors. 

If your dealer can't supply you—ORDER DIRECT. . Price 
$12.50, postage paid. Send for catalog showing styles and colors. 
Hirsch-Weis Manufacturing Co., Dept. A-4, Portland, Oregon. 


COLORS 


PLAIDS: Red and Black; Green and 
Black; Brown and Black. PLAIN: For- 
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that night about us was pieced by a-sus- 
tained “Ow-ow-ow-00-00-00-00. Ow-o000, 
Ow-oo000,” repeated and repeated. They 
were coughing it up so that you could 
almost hear in it a wail of pity, pity 
that that voice could not summon help 
sooner, why it could not bring Ned AT 
ONCE. No quarterback snapped the 
ball at a signal quicker than we snapped 
into action as Ned jumped to his feet 
and led us an unearthly pace for his 
fifty-odd years through the pitchy woods 
in the direction of the distant canine 
chorus. 

It is impossible to describe accurately 
this phase of a coon hunt. It is by far 
the most thrilling. No timber, no matter 
how clean, is clean enough to allow for 
a straight run in any direction for long. 
A light helps some, but also helps gne 
to lose his directions, if he watches the 
light too much, and lets it lead him. On 
a coon chase one does things he would 
never do at any other time. No decisions 
are made except the first one—to get 
to those dogs in LESS time. All other 
action is automatic, and certainly heed- 
less. I waded—nay, jumped—into and 
out of the same stream three times with 
water up to my knees each time. A run 
of less than a hundred yards in another 
direction, I later discovered, would have 
avoided it all. One will run like fury, 
and forgetful of the lay of the land, start 
running up the side of a bluff. In des- 
peration, half up—go over. And then 
down the other side to find himself about 
fifty feet from where hc started. The 
next time he runs around the bluff. A 
barbed-wire fence is an incentive—not 
a hindrance. One goes at it with utter 
confidence. After all, it is only a barbed- 
wire fence. Over—under—or through. 
Torn clothes are marks of valor, and 
spur one on. 

“Comin’? . . . Comin’? You guys?” 
Ned, dad-burn him. MILES ahead. 
Did he hear me whisper “Commmming?” 
Fifty years odd, and miles ahead. Here 
was proof of the fourth dimension. 

Gradually the yelps of the hounds 
grew nearer. My lungs had become as 
dry as paper. I was exhausted com- 
pletely a mile ago, but got my second 
wind, although at the time I almost 
wished it didn’t come. Arch seized the 
opportunity to say later with considerable 
effort, between pants. 

“Not—t’—t’—tired—atall.” Which was 
a lie, as Ned told him when we finally 
caught up with him by ‘che tree where 
old Black Mask was hiding somewhere. 
Roscoe wiggled into the roundup scene 
soon after we did, his pants torn to 
uselessness, and his cap lost. 
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Beside us were two excited and pant- 
ing hounds, trying to learn how to climb 
a tree to get at that coon. Arch under- 
took to climb up the tree and dislodge 
him. I boosted him up to the first burr, 
and he then disappeared into the dark- 
ness of the limbs. There was not a sound 
from the coon, but plenty from the dogs 
and Arch. He searched the limbs with 
the light and finally located Mr. Ringtail. 
After considerable poking and what-not, 
which we could better hear than see, 
Arch shouted down: 

“Hyar he comes!” 

Amid growls and human vocal per- 
cussion of the characteristic type for such 
an occasion, there was a clawing and 
scratching and finally a big black hulk 
hit the ground and hunched into fight- 
ing attitude. The dogs went at it, but 
no twenty-pound coon is afraid of two 
dogs, and this one wasn’t either. To 
the dogs he was the Black Masked Devil 
Incarnate. Finally to save the dogs as 
much as the prize fur, Ned dispatched 
the animal with a pistol he carried espe- 
cially for this purpose.- Roscoe got busy 
scrambling around for firewood for a 
bonfire in celebration of the event. 

Ned picked up the beast and surveyed 
its beautiful plump body. 

“A real walloper. ’Il go twenty pound 


- or more,” said Ned, and it proved a fact 


later. It was a specimen to admire as 
it hung there dangling from an immense- 
ly bushy tail. The dogs seemed especially 
pleased with the prospect of a feast on 
the morrow, and looked up at Ned, their 
master, for the satisfaction of having 
him pet their heads and talk to them. 
“We know how to get ’m, ay, boys?” 
He was addressing the dogs, please. 
“Coupla hours, and it’s all over, but the 
cookin’. What ’d’you say there, buddy?” 
and in the lantern and firelight Roscoe 
seemed glad that Ned would at least no- 
tice him in this hour of triumph. 
Lighting our pipes, we sat down be- 
side the fire, which helped to drive off 


the chill, and listened to Ned recite every ' 


incident worth repeating in that little 
excursion after coons. The coon lay 
there alongside the fire, a victim of rash- 
ness. 

Coons as a rule do not run far once 
hounds are on their trail, and begin to 
make it known. They are not runners, 
like rabbits, and other fur-bearing game; 
and hence take to a tree usually in less 
than a half-mile of travel. The hounds 
do not chase a coon as they do a fox. 
A fox is both trailed and chased; a 
coon is only trailed. Coon hunting is 
good when there are coons about on 
the ground, and the dogs get on to a 


Getting Lost... and 


(Continued from page 734) 


through me. “I’ve shot a man!” was my 
thought. Hastily slipping on my mocca- 
sins and feeling my way to the window, 
I ran an exploring hand along the win- 
dow ledge. It came away all sticky with 
blood, and from outside, those awful, 
choking groans still continued. 

It took every bit of courage which I 
possessed to go outside and investigate 
. . . and ten yards from the window I 
found the mate to my big porcupine, 
shot through and through, and fast suc- 
cumbing to the two bullets which had 
passed from end to end of its body. That 


was a real relief ... no foolin’! So I 
climbed back into my bunk, with a firm 
resolve never to shoot at anything again 
until certain just what my target con- 
sisted of. It’s too risky. The next morn- 
ing I cooked a little porcupine meat. . . 
but found that it was impossible for 
me to eat it. There was a strong flavor 
of cheese . . . and while I like cheese 
. and love meat, it has always ap- 
peared to me that both these delicacies 
should be cooked separately. They gain 
nothing by being blended. 
And so I went without my breakfast, 
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fresh trail. Unless the trail is lost, the 
coon is yours. 

“Hey, listen, LISTEN.” It was Ned 
speaking. Far off came the music of 
the hounds again, whom we had not 
missed till their far-off cries brought us 
out of our midnight revery. 

“Must be over by Willman’s woods. 
Sounds thet way,” ventured Arch. 

Hastily we put out the fire, and made 
off again on Mad Chase No. 2, Arch 
lugging twenty pounds of coon along with 
him. Our pace was only slacked by the 
thought that it was not first meat we 
Were now after, and anyway there was 
no empty bag going home with us, if 
we didn’t get this one. A large field 
made a short-cut possible that saved tor- 
turous traveling through timber and 
along South Table Creek’s soggy bottoms. 

It took us between a half-hour and an 
hour as I remember to get to where those 
bellowing beasts of Ned were again furi- 
ously railing at something in the branches 
above. To get there sooner Arch had 
cached his burden in a tree crotch— 
which meant a half-hour’s amusement 
later on to relocate it, although he was 
sure he knew exactly where he put it. 

Our reward—or the dogs’—depending 
on your point of view, was another coon, 
female, and not large. 

“That’s what I expected, exactly. 
Could tell the way them hounds were 
talkin’ it was a lady coon and not much 
at that.” Ned almost swore. That in- 
formation, of course, was volunteered 
AFTER the coon was down and out. 
There was no basis on which to dispute 
Ned’s prognosticating ability, whatever. 

That same evening we got two opos- 
sums along the creekbed on the long walk 
we had to the car. It was not the best 
evening of coon hunting of that season. 
But it was more enjoyable than all the 
others for it chronicled my first contact 
with the greatest coonhunter of the dis- 
trict—hunter, gossiper, philosopher, and 
friend that he turned out to be. 

Our homeward journey at an _ hour 
when roosters were primping for their 
first attempt to call the countryside to 
order, gathered within it shreds of con- 
versation on dogs, coons, and coon nights. 

“You boys better drop around about 
six tomorrer, for ma’s coon dinners don’t 
wait for anybody—not with two starving 
pups as these scratchin’ at the kitchen 
door,” said Ned, as he pitched the game 
onto the porch, and bade us “good morn- 
im.” 

The next evening, commencing at six 
this time, we had another coon hunt, 
right there in the dining room at Ned’s, 
and—but then, that’s another story. 


Liking It 


and started the day with a copious 
draught of clear water, which is not so 
filling as it might be. Two hours Jater 
a fine little brook crossed my path, and 
cutting a long alder pole I attached a 
Parmachene Belle to my line and man- 
aged to snake out five or six small trout. 

Immediately afterward I built a tiny 
fire and hastily broiled my catch by plac- 
ing them across a crude grate made of 
green sticks. They were pretty black by 
the time they were cooked, but nothing 
ever tasted half so fine as those little 
chaps ... minus salt, pepper, and every- 
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thing else in the way of accessories. 
Just plain trout ... but how good they 
were! 

At noon on the third day of my wan- 
derings I clambered up a high pine at 
the crest of a ridge to take observations. 
Consulting my pocket compass, I soon 
located Mount Katahdin, towering up 
beyond the tops of the spruces at my 
right, and looking very close . . . not 
more than twenty miles distant I figured. 
Then I found the familiar shape of 
Whitecap Mountain, and could see the 
fire tower on its summit. That was on 
my left, and B Pond was in front of it, 
as I well knew. 


“Well, that’s that! I can get to camp, 
now, anyway,” was my conclusion as I 
slid down the pine, barking my wrists 
well in the process. I kept the location 
of those friendly peaks in my mind’s eye, 
set the little compass, and struck off down 
the far side of the ridge. It was a bless- 
ing to know at length just where I was 
headed for. 


Travelling through Northern Maine by 
compass has its big drawbacks. That after- 
noon, keeping to my intended line of 
march I got into a big cedar swamp, 
where half the time I was in muck up 
to my knees, and the entangled branches 
held me back savagely, while the mos- 
quitoes exacted a full toll. It was wicked 
travelling, but in a couple of hours I 
stumbled out into the hardwood, came at 
length to a little deer-trail which went 
my way, and at nightfall found myself 
at the foot of B Pond, where Wes’s canoe 
still awaited me. 


_ It was black dark, however, when I 
finally came to our cabin on the Ten 
Mile Shanty Road ... and Wes was 
finishing his supper as I entered and 
sat down ... heavily. He looked up 
with a grin. 

“Hed quite a walk, didn’t ye?” he 
asked quizzically, knowing that I had 
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planned to be back on the night of the 
first day of my trip. But would I ad- 
mit that I had been lost? Hardly! 

“Oh, sure! It was pretty country 
down there by the gap, and the fish were 
biting pretty freely, so I put in a couple 
of days there,” I said confidently. But 
Wes, the canny old fox, wasn’t letting 
me get away with a thing. 

“Hell you did!” he exclaimed triumph- 
antly. “I called up Simpson, the fire 
warden on that beat, an’ told him t’ call 
me when you got in. An’ he called t’day 
and said he hain’t seen nothin’ ov ye 

. . yit! Now, might’s well tell th’ 
truth ’bout it... ye done went an’ got 
y’self los’, didn’t ye?” 

Oh, well, what is a man to do in a 
case like that? Wes had the goods on 
me, so finally I admitted the whole thing. 
He got a whale of a kick out of my 
account of shooting the porcupine in the 
cook-shack. 


But the point of my story is this, get- 
ting lost is of small importance if a man 
keeps his head and doesn’t go off his 
hooks after it happens. Given a cool 
head and a willingness to take things 
as they come, a lost man can get along | 
very well in the Maine woods in sum- 
mer. The principal things to remember 
are these: 

Don’t follow old tote-roads . .. they 
may lead anywhere. 

Take your time ... pick up what you 
can for food and don’t get needlessly 
excited over the fact that you are lost. 

Make camp early . . . before it gets 
too dark to find firewood and construct 
your shelter. 

Seek high land ... it is easier travel- 
ling and you can look around and size up 
the country. 


Always carry a good supply of matches 
when travelling in strange or unfamiliar 
territory . . . they may be very handy. 
Salt is nice... too! 


When the woods are full of snow. 


(Photo by Kenneth Fuller Lee) 
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Laying Up Time 


motor during the past 
season? Have you kept the boat 
in the water all summer or have 
you hauled her out on the beach 
after every run? If you have taken her out of the water, 


have you let her lie out in the weather or did you have~ 


the forethought to turn her bottom up and cover her with 
an old piece of canvas. If you have not taken proper 
care of your boat through the season, now is the time to 
regret it and do what you can to make amends for your 
lack of care. Remember, too, that a good deal of work 
can be done now instead of in the spring when the first 
warm days come and you want to use the boat right away. 
When you are anxious to get afloat again next year, it 
will seem that paint and varnish take an interminable 
time to dry and any gadgets that you may want from 
the factory are slow in coming along. Lay your boat up 
properly and you will not only save yourself work when 
the days grow longer again and the sun shines on both 
sides of the fence but you will add to her life. Just as 
an empty house goes to rack and ruin in a short time, so 
a boat which is improperly cared for deteriorates rapidly. 
We hope that you got after any leaks that happened and 
cured them at once while they were still little ones ; other- 
wise you will have a job on your hands. Do it now, 
however, and don’t wait until spring. It won’t be any 
easier then and it won’t improve by itself during the 
winter. Look over 
your equipment and 
discard anything 
that is badly worn 
and order replace- 
ments this fall so 
that you may have 
them on hand when 
you want them and 
not have to waste 
time next season. 
First, get the 
boat out of water 
and get her thor- 
oughly clean, both 
inside and out. 
Don’t be satisfied 
with a “lick and a 
promise” but get 
busy- with the 


HE editor of this department desires to be 
OW much care have you of real service to FoREST AND STREAM read- 

taken of your boat and ers. Comments and suggestions are welcomed 

and questions will be answered by mail when 

accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Towing a log boom with an outboard rowboat. 
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scrubbing brush and a bucket of 
fresh water and some washing 
powder, Get every bit of dirt 
and grease out of every corner 
of the boat for if it is allowed to 
stay it will be almost certain to 
cause rot and make trouble for 
you later. Don’t lay her up wet but be sure that she is 
thoroughly dry in every part. Pick out a clean dry place 
for her to spend the winter, a place where she will not 
be in danger of being banged into or of having anything 
piled up on top of her. A boat will carry quite a load 
when she is entirely waterborne but may easily be strained 
when on the beach or on horses. When afloat, she is 
supported all along her length but when she is held up at 
only two or three points she can be damaged easily. That 
is why the old salt swears so when the landlubber starts 
to sit down on the bottom of his upturned boat. Take 
care, then, that she is supported at several places along 
her length and that each block or horse has an even share 
of the load. A cover, even if she is laid up indoors, will 
keep out a lot of dust. And if the roof of the barn 
should leak, the cover should save the boat and keep 
her dry. 

After you have her thoroughly clean and dry, and take 
plenty of time to be sure that she really is dry, go over 
any rough places with sandpaper and get the whole hull 
smooth, If there are any repairs or alterations to be 
made, now is the time to make them. ‘Take care to use 
good wood and to match the grain if the work is to 
be varnished after- 
wards. Alittlestain 
may be needed to 
make a new piece 
of mahogany match 
the color of the 
wood that is al- 
ready in place. Ex- 
periment with a 
waste piece before 
putting the stain 
on the new wood, 
making an allow- 
ance for the dark- 
ening effect of the 
varnish. By the 
way, use the best 
spar varnish and 
not the house or in- 
side variety. Shel- 
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lac has no place aboard a boat except 
on an engine gasket or to “kill” a knot. 
Use also a good brand of marine paint 
and not the house kind. Old time marine 
painters have their own formulae for 
mixing paint but the amateur will do best 
by buying a good brand and following 
the maker’s directions. And don’t be in 
too much of a hurry with the second 
coat for paint will dry on the surface 
long before it is dry all the way down 
to the wood. New work or bare spots 
will need two or three coats to get a 
good body on them. If the paint has 
blistered anywhere, scrape off the blisters 
and then sandpaper the old paint down 
on the edges and touch up. With pa- 
tience you can build up the bare spots 
to the level of the paint already on, re- 
membering that a thick coat is not nearly 
as good as several thin coats well brushed 
out. Any holes should be plugged and 
smoothed up and any chafed places may 
be built up with plastic wood, using 
several thin layers rather than one or 
two thick ones. 

If the stem band be bent or dented, 
take it off and straighten it out so that 
it is a “fair” curve and fits in place 
properly. Don’t try to put the screws 
back into the same holes but plug them 
up and bore new ones, -at an angle, so 
that they will pull the band into place. 
It will be worth while to take out all 
the bottom or floor boards and clean and 
paint their under sides. This will also 
make it easier to clean out the bottom of 
the boat. 

When all the repair work and smooth- 
ing up is completed, give her a coat or 
two all over. In fact, it will save a 
lot of time in the spring overhauling 
if you give the boat all except the final 
coats of paint or varnish now. She will 
then be well protected through the win- 
ter and there will be just that much less 
work to be done when you want to use 
the boat. This is not always easy, for 
the days are rapidly getting shorter and 
in the evenings there is chill in the air 
that does not encourage one to work late. 
However, it is good advice and will re- 
pay you in the extra life of your boat 
which it will give. There is always 
the temptation to scamp the job of lay- 
ing up but any inattention to it will 
spell regret and a lot more work when 
fitting out time comes around again. 


If your boat be one of the outboard 
cruisers, and you cannot find a place for 
her under cover, you may have to lay her 
up out of doors. In that case you will 
have to follow the customs of the owner 
of a larger craft and haul her out of 
the water on ways or planks with rollers 
under her keel and block her up in a 
safe place on shore. Select as sheltered 
a spot as you can find and block her up 
w:th a cribwork of blocks at three or 
four places along her keel, laying first 
two blocks one way and the next two 
across the first ones and so on. Wedge 
them up so that each set of blocks takes 
its share of the weight. To keep her 
upright, place shores at two or three 
places on each side. The bottoms of 
these shores should rest on short pieces 
of stout plank and their tops against 
boards against the hull. Do not shore 
against a molding for, if the ground 
should “heave” with the frost, the hull 
of the boat may be damaged. 


In moving such a boat around, take 
lots of care that she be well supported 
at all times. Under the. joints of the 
planks which support the rollers there 
should be a short piece of plank or the 
end of the supporting plank will go 
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down into the ground when the weight 
of the boat comes on it. This will throw 
a great strain on the other supports and 
give the boat a twist which will be al- 
most certain to damage her and, perhaps, 
start an annoying leak. (All leaks are 
annoying, for that matter!) In skidding 
the boat around there is always the 
chance of twisting her if care is not 
taken. Don’t be in a hurry with the 
job. First be sure that every roller or 
block has its share of the load. You can 
use a plank under the keel as a pry and 
this will be better than a crowbar or 
handspike. 

Have plenty of help, take it slow and 
easy, take no chances of twisting the boat, 
be sure that you choose a firm foundation, 
wedge up the blocks carefully and place 
the shores with care, and you should 
have no trouble. 

Now build a framework on deck like 
the skeleton of a roof, with a ridgepole 
running fore and aft and rafters reach- 
ing out over the sides. Have a strip 
along each side at the ends of the rafters. 
Now stretch light canvas or heavy drill 
over this framework or cover it with 
rough boards and tar paper. Bring the 
canvas well down on the sides and the 
stern and lash it with ropes leading 
down under the keel. Arrange a flap so 
that you can get inside during the winter 
and be sure to make a good solid job 
of it all, for winter gales blow hard and 
will search out any weak spot. Be sure 
that the roof has pitch enough to shed 
water and that the canvas does not lie 
against the boat where a puddle of rain 
water or a mass of snow could collect. 
That would mean wet and stained wood- 
work and consequent trouble. 

Articles of equipment, such as cushions, 
mattresses, boathook, compass, etc. had 
better be removed and stowed away in- 
doors in a safe place. Be sure that there 
are no rats to eat the cushions. 

The motor should be removed and 
stowed away, first cleaning it carefully 
and wiping it off with an oily rag. A 
few spoonfuls of oil in each cylinder is 
advisable. Remember to drain the gaso- 
line tank. See that the gears are greased. 
In most towns there is someone who 
makes a practice of caring for motors 
during the winter and overhauling them 
for a moderate fee. This might be a 
good place to send your motor for the 
lay up season. 

The great thing is to have boat and 
motor clean and dry and to keep an eye 
on them during the winter. 


Keep ’em Quiet! 


Anyone operating a boat on waters 
near towns, villages or cottages, or in 
any anchorage used by other craft should 
be careful to keep the noise level of his 
motor as low as possible. He will be 
thoughtful enough to keep the muffler in 
use all the time, for an unmuffled exhaust 
is an unmitigated nuisance. Except in 
special races, where the rules allow it, 
the muffler should never be removed. A 
slight gain in speed may be made but 
the comfort of everyone in the neighbor- 
hood will be destroyed. 

In the past, inexperienced drivers of 
outboards have been the chief offenders, 
but this season they have been more con- 
siderate. Yet there are still youngsters 
who seem to enjoy tearing through a fleet 
of anchored yachts with their exhausts 
giving a good imitation of a lively ma- 
chine gun. 

However, the outboard’ is not always 
the offender even though it gets the blame 
for any noise made on the water. Not 
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Sound Values—. 
Long Life 


; 

Whether you operate a motor 
boat for fun or to make 
your living you want an 
engine you can use year in 
and year out. The Ker- 
math will last you  in- 
definitely as it has thou- 
sands and thousands of 
satisfied users. Each Ker- 
math is staunch, rugged 
and economical to operate. 
Dependable under all con- 
ditions. 


The Kermath 6 and 8 H. P., 
2 cylinder and 4 cylinder, 
12, 16, 20 and 35 H. P. 
Motors are particularly 
adaptable for open launch- 
es and small workboats. 


Write for the complete and 
instructive Kermath cata- 
log which explains all the 
latest Kermath refinements 
and attractive prices. 


3to200H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ontario 


“A Kermath Always Runs” 


ACME FOLDING 
DUCH BOATS 


The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way 
places. Light, only 45 lbs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 
man. Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by 
ordering direct from factory. Write today 
for our literature. It’s free. 


THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO. 
108 HOLT ST., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


NEW anv USED POCKET TELESCOPES 
AND PRISM BINOCULARS 

From 3% to 8 power, $13 upward 

J. ALDEN LORING Box FS, Owego, N. Y. 
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MYSTERY 


+ 


ADVENTURE 


CLUES 


A Magazine of 
Detective Stories 


x: + 
In the October issues read 


Boss OF THE WATERFRONT 
By Charles Francis Coe 
CRIMSON HANps 
By Johnston McCulley 
CHINAMAN’S CHANCE 
By Oscar Schisgall 
TRIPLE MURDER 
By Carolyn Wells 
THE HUNCH 
By Ellis Parker Butler 
THE House oF JAN MING 
By Lemuel De Bra 





features 


CLUES 


is on sale the second and fourth 
Fridays of every month 


Biggest Bargain, Flashlike 
Accurate ‘and Hard Hitting. 


Will not jam, Blue Steel; Checkered Grip. 


“A Rea *s Gun”. With extra magazine 
shoots = ae inde on NO rene eee Ex- 
pressman .85 plus small express charges. 
JENKING CORPORATION. 683 BROADWAY 
20-B-263 Mew York City 








REAL INDIAN RELICS 
Direct from the Indians to You 


tubs .50; B nd Arrows, $1.60; Beaded Watch 
jag a tg ge #- heads, $2.75: Beaded 


Febs, $1.00; Dozen selected Arrowheads, 
Necklaces, $2.50. ‘Everything Indian.”’ 
Rugs, Stone Age Relics. CHI 

F.S., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 


BIG OHIO CORPORATION 


wants county manager. 
Earnings start immediately. 
furnish everything, delivery and collect. 
perience unnecessary. 


Good for $5,000 yearly. 


Fyr Fyter Co., 1907 Fyr-Fyter Bldg., Dayton, Ohio 


RARE OLD COINS 


California Gold Quarter Size 27c 
$% size, 53c.; dollar size, $1.10. 
Catalogue, 10c. 

Norman Shultz, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


RIFLETELESCOPES 


2t4x. $15.00. 
makes. 
F. Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Ill. 


and many other stories and 
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Costumes, Navajo 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. 


Opportunity $50 to $75 woekis. 
e 
Capital or ex- 


German Dill and 


Mountings for all foreign 
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long ago there were loud complaints 
from two mid-western towns that out- 
boards were disturbing the peace at night. 
The local clubs got busy at once and 
proved that the noise complained of was 
either made by larger boats with inboard 
motors—racers tuning up their engines— 
or by small craft from distant points. 
Following complaints at Evanston, IIl., 
the North Shore Outboard Club drafted 
a set of rules for the guidance of its mem- 
bers. These might be studied to advan- 
tage by all owners. They are simple and 
read as follows: 

“All outboard motors must at all times 
be equipped with a muffler or silent under 
water exhaust and shall be operated as 
silently as possible. 

“No boats shall run at planing speed 
within 200 feet of the shore. 

“Boats shall not run under power with- 
in 50 feet of the shore. 

“Boats shall ‘at all times be operated 
with due regard to the safety of bathers 
and the general public.” 

Carelessness and thoughtlessness cause 
most of the complaints directed at noisy 
craft or those operated without regard 
to the rights or comfort of others. Every 
operator of an outboard, particularly of a 
fast boat, should remember that he is 
handling considerable weight at a con- 
siderable speed. He cannot always stop 
instantly nor does he always keep the 
proper sharp lookout ahead. The more 
experienced the driver, the fewer unnec- 
essary chances are taken. The more a 
man plays around on the water, the more 
respect he has for the water and the 
winds, also the more careful he is with 
gasoline. The wise man does not use his 
boat as a means of “showing off”; that 
is left for the hairbrained and the reck- 
less. The real sailorman keeps a bright 
lookout ahead, regards the rights of others 
and is always figuring out what the other 
fellow is going to do. He seldom gets 
into a tight place, for he looks ahead and 
makes his plans before the emergency 
arises. (That is one reason whv the 
sailorman is a good automobile driver!) 

Don’t show off and don’t take needless 
chances. 


Twilight Races 


During the past season clubs in some 
of the smaller cities have been schedul- 
ing their races at twilight. In daylight 
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hours other forms of sport compete for 
public attention and ball parks and golf 
links are crowded. At Lake Hopatcong, 
N. J., a race held on a mid-week date 
was advertised as “an ideal event for the 
picknicker to attend” and drew as large 
a crowd of spectators as if it had been 
a holiday event. That’s something to 
think about in making plans for the rac- 
ing season of 1930, for racers can get 
away for a twilight event in the middle 
of the week and races held then would 
not clash with other sports. 


Boasted Speed of 7 Miles 
Per Hour 


“Outboard motor racing has been popu- 
lar for about three years,” writes F. L. 
Curtis in the New York Sun, “and is re- 
garded as a new and increasingly popu- 
lar sport. Outboard motors, however, are 
at least twenty-five years old, the idea 
of attaching ‘kicker’ to the stern of a row- 
boat originating in 1904. 

“In those days the internal combustion 
engine was comparatively new and none 
too reliable. The best automobiles were 
still made abroad and airplanes were un- 
heard of. In 1908 an advertisement of 
an outboard engine appeared in Power 
Boating. It boasted of a speed of seven 
miles an hour. Compare that with the 
present record of 47.288 miles an hour. 
Here is the advertisement: 

‘Here’s a little 2-horse power ma- 
rine motor (40 pounds complete). 
Attach to the stern post of your boat 
in five minutes without tools. Drives 
an ordinary rowboat seven miles an 
hour. Run eight hours on one gallon 
of gasoline. Equipped with Schebler 
carburetor, the highest standard car- 
buretor in the world. 

‘Not a toy in any sense of the word, 
but a strong, powerful motor that will 
do all we claim for it, and much 
more. Simplest motor made—doesn’t 
get out of order. 

Waterman Marine Motor Co., 
Detroit.’ ” 

Mr. Curtis’s article goes on to state the 
community that does not boast an Out- 
board Motor Club in this day and age is 
as backward and as rare as one without 
a golf course, a village improvement so- 
ciety or an association or chamber of com- 
merce. 


Spooning at Oregon 
Inlet 


(Continued from page 7i9) 


last chance we will have, I say, try it 
out to the limit.” ‘“That’s me,” said T. 
C., and on we went. 

Arrived at the inlet we found the one 
positive prediction verified: it sure was 
“hellish rough.” On the bar tumbled a 
mass of breaking waves through which 
no opening was visible. Our boatman 
played safe and would not risk going out- 
side so we fished inside waters, and 
fished faithfully, until the sinking sun 
admonished us to be on our way to the 
island. 

Another boat was out there plunging 
around for a time in which was a soli- 
tary fisherman who, braced against the 
cabin, dolefully watched his trailing 
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spoon. Often that boat could not be seen 
as it sank in the trough of the waves 
and the poor fellow soon got enough and 
had his boatman head for more quiet 
waters. 

So a third day was spent, the hardest 
of them all and not a fish did we get— 
except one large flounder which in pity 
took the glistening spoon and saved us 
from having to record a complete “water 
haul.” I am told that there have been 
other instances of a flounder rising from 
the bottom and taking a spoon but this 
is the first one I ever saw. 

“What shall we do now?” asked T. C. 
“We don’t want to give up yet.” “There 
speaks the true-blue sportsman,” I re- 
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plied. “I’ve been thinking the same thing. 
As Texas says, ‘the only way to fish is 
to fish—and fish all the time.’ Suppose 
we hike back to the Coast Guard Station 
and go out tomorrow with no less a per- 
son than Captain John A. Midgett, ‘The 
Hero of the Mirlo.’ He may bring us 
good luck this time.” “I’m with you,” 
said T. C., and go we did. 

The day was fine and warm, with little 
wind, a moderate sea and water clear, 
with every prospect pleasing and only 
skeeters vile. 

“Captain Johnny,” said I, as we 
chugged along to the inlet, “You told me 
that you’d caught ‘tons’ of drum with a 
hand-line but had never tried the rod 
and reel?” “Correct,” said he. “I don’t 
know how to handle ’em with that rig 
and am not sure I could—if I hooked a 
big one.” 

“Well,” said I, “this is the day when 
the old hand-line fisherman is going to 
learn something new—and have the time 
of his life. I have an extra rod and reel 
with a line you can’t well break. You 
are going to take this rig and perform 
for the benefit of the bunch. If there 
are any fish around today YOU are going 
to catch one—if none of the rest do. It 
will be treat enough to watch your an- 
tics.” “I’m game,” he. replied, “Fix up 
the rig and tell me what to do.” “You 
need not worry about that,” said T. C. 
“You'll get enough advice when you 
hook one—but don’t attempt to follow it 
all or you'll probably get overboard and 
try to boost the fish in the boat with 
your hands.” 

So soon as we were outside riding 
the rollers spoons went into the water. 
It was not long before I had a strike, 
hooked my fish and began playing him, 
and by that time T. C.’s reel began to 
sing. Captain John reeled in to avoid 
fouling one of our lines, the boat was 
stopped — then headed out — and we 
fought our fish for some ten minutes 
bringing them both to gaff. 

“T believe I CAN do it,” said the Cap- 
tain, as he let his spoon go astern. “Of 
course you can—” I began, when— 
BANG! a big fellow took his hook and 
made off! He was not expecting the 
strike, did not apply his brake and about 
two thirds of his line was out before 
he pulled himself together and tried to 
do anything but just swing to the rod. 
Then came a medley of shouts! “Hold 
your tip up!” “Put on brake!” “Check 
him!” “Reel him in!” and the like. The 
Captain made a wild grab for the reel 
handle and_ received some _ skinned 
knuckles—but did not give up. Another 
grab of the big strong hand and he had 
it—and held. “Hold him,” said T. C. 
“Hold him and keep your tip high!” The 
Captain now had his “dander” up and 
settled down grimly to fight it out. The 
“Hero of the Mirlo” had never been 
whipped—he would not be now. The 
big fish made rush after rush, just as if 
he knew there was a novice at the reel, 
but each one was bravely met by the Cap- 
tain—albeit at the expense of more hide 
from his knuckles. The old rod bowed 
and nodded ard the line cut the water 
in ever decreasing circles until at last 
the bronze warrior was in sight. 


“Look out, Captain,” I called. “When 
he sees the boat he’ll make a last desper- 
ate rush. Let him go, but keep brake 
on and a tight line.” Even as I spoke 
there was a flirt of the big tail—a dip 
of rod—sing of reel and the fish took 
last toll of skin from the Captain’s 
knuckles. Slowly now he was brought 
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alongside and the gaff lifted him in the 
boat—40 pounds—at least. 

“Congratulations, Cap,” said I. “You 
sure fought him to a finish. It took you 
20 minutes of work—and gave you 20 
minutes of fun—real fun.” 

“Don’t know about that,” said he, sur- 
veying his skinned fingers, “Work all 
right—but just give me the old hand-line 
and I’ll show you how to bring ’em in.” 

We wanted a picture of him and his 
first catch with rod and reel, for which 
I posed him amidships. When the shut- 


ter clicked the Captain was caught trying’ 


to get a gnat out of his eye with the 
thumb of the hand holding the rod, and 
I got only the top of his cap in the place 
where the determined visage should have 
been. However, at the next exposure he 
stood his ground like a man—and the 
historic picture was obtained. 


We got six nice ones that morning and 
in the afternoon went out and got seven 
more. The drum /ad come back—and 
our losing streak was broken. 

“T. C.” said I, “you may remember 
being taught that time, patience and per- 
severance will accomplish all things?” 

“Sure,” he replied, “and a fisherman 
needs all three—in great big chunks.” 

Though we still had a reserve stock of 
patience and perseverance our time limit 
had about expired and we were forced to 
turn our faces homeward. However, 
though we left with regret, Failure had 
been swallowed up by Success and those 
faces were “wreathed in smiles” as we 
boarded the old Trenton next morning 
and sailed up Albermarle. 


“When do we come again?” asked T. 
C. “Bud,” I replied, “I am going lower 
down on the ‘banks’ in July, where I 
will meet my Pards, Texas and Elmer, 
and I'll tell them to put the name of the 
illustrious Thomas Carlyle in the pot.” 
“Good!” came the answer. “I’ll be at 
the scratch when the bell rings—if I have 
to chuck up my job to get away.” 

Now this is my experience “Spooning 
at Oregon Inlet,” and you will see that 
he who goes there must be prepared for 
whatever brand of “luck” may be handed 
out to him by wind and weather—for 
on that all depends. Either there will 
be plenty of fish—all you want to handle 
—or there will be none at all. The first 
day out may give you all the sport you 
are looking for—or you may run into 
just such rotten luck as at first I did. 
Bass (“drum”) come in there in large 
schools and often enormous quantities are 
taken in the nets of the fishermen. They 
tell of one haul when so many were 
taken that they could not find market 
for all and, after filling 90 boxes, they 
turned out the rest—said to be about 
half of the catch. As many as 60 have 
been taken in a single day by one boat 
—some with hand lines—and when they 
are really running it is common to get 
from 10 to 20—estimating 3 or 4 lines 
to the boat. 


Now, if anyone (but the sheriff) wants 
to find me next spring—say the last of 
April or even the fateful May ist—my 
address will probably be some point 
within reaching distance of Oregon In- 
let. When the weather suits them the 
“drum” come in there and are taken in 
large numbers—of which you and I can 
get our share. 


Remember, however, when you go there 
that: “Hit mought rain; an’ hit mought 
clear off an’, then ag’in, hit MOUGHT 
stay jist like hit is.’ Take due notice 
thereof and govern yourself accordingly. 
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This Button ig 


of Satisfaction 


Every DRYBAK but- 
ton bears this “DRY= 
BACK or MONEY 
BACK” guarantee. If 
‘you want a hunting coat 
distinctly different, with 
features. unknown to 
ordinary coats, and for 

less money—get 


DRYBAK, 


bak 


No coat offers as much for $8.5@- 


You can’ get wet in a DRYBAK. It’s comfortable, 
easy to wear and full of conveniences. Easily washed 
rubberized blood proof game pockets that will not 
crack in cold weather; gusset sleeves for ventilation and 
easy quick shooting. Special inside left pocket for 
small thermos, license, etc. Coat built with 
DRYBAK thoroughness and quality. Lasts 

as long as you hunt. No. 87 B.P. $8.50. 

Send for catalog, fabric sample 

and guarantee button. Note 

these exclusive features, 

at this price, then 

ask your dealer 

for DryBak. 


Learn at Home by Mail 
Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 


MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. .All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 


learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business of yourown. Big demand, jhigh prices, 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 


Peantifel illustrated book, 

How to Learn to Mount 

« Game,” with dozens of pho- 

of mounted specimens. 

Yours for the askin king FREE — Write Today. Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
OK 'W—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 
Eee ne 

Northwestern School of Taxi 
2047 Eiwood Bidg. Oma "Neb. 


. Send me your free illustrated book'*How 
to Mount Game.’’ Also teil me how I may 
learn this Yoscingting jar ee — apd 

} Quickly by mail. 


‘RS SEC RSS SS 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 


Your Guarantee 


Very high-class sports material, and aristocrat of 
tweed for all outdoor wear, direct from makers. 


Suit lengths by mail. Samples free. 


68 Stornoway, Scotland. 


It will identify you. 


Newall, 
State shades desired. 
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Closing the Feeder Streams 


EVERAL eastern states have recently adopted the 
policy of closing the headwaters or feeder brooks 
of the larger streams to all fishing. In these states, 

the results of this policy are showing up in the increased 
catches of large trout where closed feeders have been 
established. 

In speaking of this system as practised in the state of 
Vermont, former Commissioner H. P. Sheldon recently 
said = 

“That portion of the brook which is so closed should 
lie preferably at the head waters of the stream. When 


so located and protected it will serve Nature’s original 
plan and become the natural hatching and rearing stream 
and supply the entire remaining length of the brook. We 
cannot expect that 
this or any other 
system will furnish 


us with wild brook 

trout in their orig- 

inal abundance, but 

if the natural 

propagation in our 

brooks under this 

system is supple- 

mented by the in- 

troduction of fish 

artificially reared 

in hatcheries and 

rearing pools, we 

may confidently ex- 

pect excellent fish- 

ing for trout for a 

few months in the | 
spring and summer ta ’ CS 


Nae; 


of each year. ieee SARS ERSEED , 


“The portions of 
the stream thus set 
aside should be in- 
violable. So long 
as the headwaters 
and tributary 
streams of the 
main stream are 
left open to the 
public many fisher- 
men will visit them 
each season, and 
many small fish 
under six inches 
in length will 
be caught and 
badly injured even 
though they may be 


The Rangely boat is an ideal fishing craft. 
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restored to the water in compliance with the requirements 
of the six-inch law. The tributaries, if closed, not only 
afford protection during the growing season of the wild 
trout, but they also supply the fish culturist with an ideal 
location for the planting of fish artificially reared.” 


Life Cycle of the Bass Tapeworm Established 


Through the efforts of the conservation departments 
of the various states, the life cycle of the bass tapeworm 
(Proteocephalus ambloplitus) has now been fully estab- 
lished. It consists of three stages, each harbored by an 
intermediate host. The adult worm is found in the in- 
testinal region of the black bass. The proglottids or seg- 
ments of the worm which occur at the posterior end break 
. off and are passed 

by the fish with 

the feces, the ma- 
ture segments then 
falling to the bot- 
tom of the lake or 
water inhabited by 
the fish, on coming 
into contact with 
which thousands of 
eggs are liberated. 

The first inter- 
mediate hosts are 
several species of 
minute organisms 
known as copepods, 
which eat the eggs 
from the bottom, 
the eggs disinte- 
grating after being 
in the water 36 to 
48 hours. The jaws 
and digestive juices 
of the copepods 
liberate the larva 
of the tapeworm 
which bores 
through into the 
body cavity. 

The second in- 
termediate _ hosts 
are the young large 
and small-mouthed 
bass, rock bass, 
pumpkinseed sun- 
fish, yellow perch, 
and_ others - who 
feed on the first 
intermediate host. 
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The larval tapeworm bores through the 
digestive tract and into the body cavity 
and then encysts. 

The definitive hosts are the large and 
small-mouth bass and rock bass which 
harbor the adult worm, which is secured 
by eating the second intermediate host, 
thus bringing the larval tapeworm back 
to the digestive tract where proglottid 
formation takes place and the cycle is 
repeated. 


Strip Casting and— 


Two methods of casting which, since 
the advent of the short bait-casting or 
plugging rod have gone more or less 
out of style, are skittering and strip cast- 
ing. The former method was very popu- 
lar at one time with old timers, especially 
native country fishermen, who used for 
the purpose bamboo cane poles ten to 
fifteen feet long, without guides or reel. 
A strong linen or cotton line about the 
same length as the pole, or as much 
longer as the fisherman was conveniently 
able to handle, was fastened either di- 
rectly to the tip, or to the tip and again 
about half way down the pole, to secure 
the catch in event of breakage of the tip 
on a heavy fish. Attached to the end 
of the line was a good sized hook, usu- 
ally baited either with a strip of pork 
rind three to four inches Yong, or a strip 
cut from the belly of a pickerel or yel- 
low perch of same length. Frogs, min- 
nows, and spoons were also sometimes 
used. The side cast was generally em- 
ployed, the fisherman standing up in the 
boat, the rod being held and manipulated 
with both hands and the bait cast to the 
edge of lily pads or over sunken weed 
beds, and skittered along the surface of 
the water in a series of jerks. This 
method can also be practiced with a fly 
rod of the heavier type, or bait rod 
(such as used for still fishing) either 
of split bamboo or steel. 

For the latter method (strip casting) 
the angler has the choice of a split bam- 
boo rod of say six to eight ounces, or 
any of the wood or steel bait rods, 
equipped with reel below the hand, and 
regulation enamel line. A heavy three- 
foot single gut leader is desirable but not 
absolutely essential. Where _ pickerel 
abound a short bronze wire or gimp trace 
is advisable. The rod is held in the 
right hand and line stripped from the 
reel with the left hand and dropped in 
the bottom of the boat, the angler either 
standing or sitting according to choice. 
The bait is then stripped to within three 
to six feet of the tip of the rod, the cast 
being either side or overhead, the slack 
running out through the guides, and the 
cast controlled by the left hand. When 
the bait strikes the water, it is stripped 
in with the left hand until retrieved. 
The cast is repeated and lengthened as 
required by stripping more line from the 
reel. A variation of this method known 
as the Greenwood Lake style, which had 
its origin at Greenwood Lake in the 
States of New York and New Jersey, em- 
ployed similar tackle. About thirty or 
forty feet of line is stripped off the reel 
and coiled loosely in the bottom of the 
boat. The rod is held in the right hand 
and the bait allowed to hang about six 
feet from the tip of the rod in front of 
the angler. The rod is then raised and 
brought back over the shoulder as in 
casting from the reel, and the bait al- 
lowed to strike the water behind the 
angler. The rod is then brought forward 
as in the overhead cast, the line being 
held by the left hand, and released when 
the rod reaches a point slightly forward 
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of the perpendicular. The line runs free 
until the bait strikes the water when it 
is checked by the left hand, and the bait 
then stripped in as before. 


A Few Natural Baits 


The grasshopper is one of the best 
known natural baits for all game fish, as 
well as for others not considered game. 

The many varieties of the angle worm 
are too well known for special mention. 

The white grub worm is often used 
for trout when no other natural bait 
will interest them. Usually found in de- 
cayed stumps, etc. 

Locusts are rarely used but they are 
very effective nevertheless. The cicada, 
which heralds the advent of mid-summer 
with his strident song is always avail- 
able during bass time and once every 
seventeen years we have a surplus of 
bait in the form of that pest, “the 17 year 
locust.” 

The shiner and the gold fish are per- 
haps the two very best baits in the fish 
family. We must not however, forget the 
salt-water killie, that ever living wonder 
of the fish world which makes an excel- 
lent lure for both salt and fresh water 
game fish. 

A few choice morsels used 
water fishing are: 

The shrimp, one of the best baits for 
weak fish and striped bass. 

The shedder-crab is good for striped 
bass. 

The shoft-shell clam, cut in small 
pieces is used for a variety of sea fish, 
such as black-fish and flounders. 

The sand- and blood-worms are used 
quite extensively and are good baits for 
many salt water fish. One thing about 
these, they are usually easily obtainable 
wherever salt water fishermen buy their 
supplies. 


in salt- 


Care of Tackle and Equipment 


Do not lay your rod down on the 
ground when fishing from shore. Stand 
it against a tree or bush and thus avoid 
having it stepped on. 

Do not leave your rod out in the night 
air when through fishing. Always take it 
indoors as nothing will ruin a rod quicker 
than exposing it to the damp night air. 

Do not put your rod near a radiator 
or steam pipe. 

Do not stand your rod for any length 
of time in a corner, either when set up 
or dismounted. When put away after 
fishing the joints should either be sus- 
pended lengthwise from a nail in the 
wall or kept in an aluminum tube or on 
a form. An aluminum tube is very 
handy for transporting the rod. 

Overhaul your tackle during the win- 
ter months when loose windings can be 
repaired, the rod varnished, and loosened 
ferrules and tip tops made secure. 

Do not let your slack line drag on the 
ground when fishing, as dirt and grit will 
collect on it, cut into the guides and wear 
the enamel of the line. Many lines are 
ruined by being stepped on. 

Reels should be handled carefully. 
They are built like a watch and a fall 
is apt to be disastrous. 

Rubber boots should be hung up by the 
straps away from radiators or steam 
pipes when not in use. A light coat of 
castor oil once a year well rubbed in will 
keep them soft and pliable. Hang them 
up for a few hours to dry and then wipe 
off all surplus oil. The same thing ap- 
plies to rubber raincoats. This will keep 
the rubber from drying out and rotting. 
Do not use a mineral oil. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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$2.00 per hundred. 
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For Trout Fishing, 
Landing Fish, Col- 
lecting Crabs, Min- 
nows, Frogs, Grass- 
hoppers, etc. 


of fishing. 

Most convenient net to carry. 
Usable in three lengths. 40”, 62” 
and 83”. 

The net is quickly detached; 
the rod telescopes down to about 
2 ft. long and the whole forms a 
parcel weighing little more than a 
pound. 

Net is strong and durable. 
Metal parts are rust-proof. 

Comes complete in protective 
canvas bag. 

$7.50 at dealers or direct. 
for illustrated circular. 


WATER-IRON COMPANY 
2221 Builders’ Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Dealers Wanted 
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Wash out your creel thoroughly in cool 
water from time to time, and a coat of 
varnish occasionally will not be amiss. 

Always carry a rubber or waterproof 
coat on every fishing trip. While it 
takes up more or less room in the kit 
and adds to the weight, it is well worth 
while in case of sudden storms which are 
always prevalent during the fishing sea- 
son. 

Three or four coats of boiled linseed 
oil applied to a canvas rod or gun case 
will render the same absolutely water- 
proof and greatly lengthen its life. Al- 
low each coat to dry thoroughly before 
applying the next. 


Mortality—Among Fishes 
The occasional mortality among fishes 
under natural conditions in ponds and 
lakes is not an unusual occurrence. Some- 
times this mortality occurs among one 
particular species without affecting the 
others. In some cases the cause of the 


Silver 
of the 


Saline 


(Continued from page 725) 


as a newly minted dollar, thumped the 
foot boards until a crack from the fish 
club stopped his contortions. 

I soon had another strike and quickly 
landed a two-pound grilse. Then the 
baron hooked a salmon. Although this 
fish did not show himself we could tell 
by his behavior he was a whopper, prob- 
ably a tyee. For three or four minutes 
there was an abundance of hell raising 
by that fish. Meanwhile, the baron, 
phlegmatic and stoical though he gen- 
erally is in a sporting emergency, gave 
vent to whoops and other unseemly noises 
as he ordered me to get my line to the 
devil out of there. 


“Pull ’er in, pull ’er in!” he shouted, 
“You want-er get me snagged and 
tangled? Holy smoking mackeral !”—this 
last he vented as he thumbed the line in 
an endeavor to stop a rush. The fish ran 
hard and deep and soon had stolen 200 
feet of line. The baron recovered maybe 
50 feet and held taut. There was an 
ominous thump telegraphed along the 
cord. Then the line went slack and 
there was deep silence as the baron de- 
jectedly reeled in. Obviously the salmon 
had gotten a twist on the leader and 
had torn it asunder—a hard blow to the 
baron. 

Not long after I hooked my second 
salmon and within fifteen minutes it was 
boated. This was the smallest fish we 
took during the day, a seven pounder. 
The baron, too, was soon fast to another 
silver, a big one, so I reeled in to clear 
the deck for action. For some minutes 
this salmon persisted in boring down 
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trouble has never become known, as the 
cases have been reported too long after 
the occurrence to make any investigation, 
in others some definite bacteria or para- 
site was found to be the cause. 

Yellow perch and other fishes appear 
to be subject to occasional epidemics of 
this sort, and during the summer months 
the former are frequently found floating 
dead on the surface of the water. An 
occurrence that causes some food for 
speculation, is reported by the Connecti- 
cut State Board of Fisheries and Game. 


“Bantam Lake has experienced from 
time to time a very serious mortality 
among the finny inhabitants. While the 
mortality was not confined to the perches, 
the losses were more with this species 
than with any other. In this instance the 
mortality occurred when the lake was 
very heavily infested with algae. The 
algae was so thick on the surface that 
when a dog emerged after wading into 
the water it was completely coated with 
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green as if it had been painted. It is 
suggested that under such a condition 
the decaying algae might possibly ex- 
haust the oxygen in the water sufficiently 
to cause the unusual mortality. The in- 
let and outlet of this lake are so close 
together that during a long period of 
dry weather there is not much current 
through the lake and exhaustion of the 
oxygen is more easily effected than would 
be the case if there was a direct flow 
of water across the longest way of the 
lake. 


“The experience of Miss Ida Mellen at 
the Aquarium in New York is of interest 
in this discussion. One of the visitors 
reported that the perch in one of the 
aquaria had the appearance of a blue- 
green color. The following day the 
perch in this aquarium all died. Upon 
examination, Miss Mellen found that the 
scales were completely coated with blue- 
green algae which had probably closed 
the lateral line.” 


Typical trolling water. 


deep, apparently with the intention of 
snagging the leader on the rocky bottom. 
Then, with a rush, he came to the sur- 
face and treated us to an exhibition of 
lofty tumbling seldom equalled by one 
of his kind. One leap followed another 
with great rapidity as he shook the spoon 
savagely in his determined efforts to 
break loose. Each vault aloft was fol- 
lowed instantly by a swift rush, general- 
ly away from the boat so that shortly 
he had taken out about 200 feet of line 
and had the worthy baron on the anxious 
seat. As a bit of retaliation for his 
previous superfluous advice I now at- 
tempted to coach him—a bit facetiously 
at times, as for instance, “Sock it to him 
with the old whalebone” and “Put an- 
other kink in the old rubber hose,” these 
remarks being directed at his limber 
cane as it virtually looped the loop dur- 
ing the most strenuous moments. Snorts 
from the baron followed these dignified 
jibes but he had no breath to waste in 
wordy protests. 


In another five minutes of strenuous 
endeavor the baron had knocked a lot of 
starch and fortitude out of that fish. It 
was then no great task to keep his head 
up and his turns inward, which means 
the beginning of the end of a battle with 
a salmon. A few more flurries and the 
jig was about up. The loss of equi- 
librium, too, showed plainly his strentgh 
was spent. Still, near the last, he was 
galvanized into a frenzy by the sight of 
those menacing forms above him and 
tore off twenty or thirty yards of line in 
a last vain rush. Finally, with the lim- 


ber rod imitating a question mark, the 
baron tooled his victim in and slipping 
the net under him I lifted him aboard. 
This was a fine shapely fish, steel blue 
to the median line and bright as burn- 
ished silver below. We _ guessed his 
weight at twelve and fourteen pounds. 
In justice to the baron and his modesty 
and innate chivalry, I'll state he 
guessed fourteen pounds. The salmon 
actually weighed a few ounces over 
twelve pounds, which is well above the 
average for a silver salmon. 

A bit of gloating on the baron’s part; 
a few appropriate compliments on my 
part bestowed on victor and vanquished 
and we placed this fine fish with the other 
defuncts between two wet sacks and re- 
sumed our quest. 


Glorious sporting days pass quickly. 
The morning hours slipped rapidly by. 
At noon the score remained the same. 
By this time an intense craving for sus- 
tenance had been generated by ozone 
and exercise so we speedily rowed to an 
entrancing cove conveniently located 
along the shore of a nearby island, drew 
the boat up on the raspy shingle and 
there, at the verge of the forest primeval, 
built us a fire of driftwood, found us 
a convenient slab of fir, planked the 
grilse, spread our lunch and after pour- 
ing a libation to the sundry Red Gods, 
plied the inner man to repletion. That 
pleasant task properly attended to we ap- 
praised the beautiful vistas of woodland, 
islands, saline waters and distant moun- 
tains while comfortably sprawled on the 
sands. 
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Verily the sportsman with an eye for 
something besides the mere taking of fish 
and killing of game will be favored with 
many an eyeful of enchanting sporting 
views as he traverses the Pacific Coast. 
Of course, one does not find these strung 
like beads along the main arteries, for 
highways, in the main, are utilitarian 
and prosaic, being designed and surveyed 
by practical, not by artistic minds. The 
visual gems are almost invariably found 
in sequestered spots where one comes 
upon them with a feeling of surprise as 
their beauties are unexpectedly revealed. 
Of such character was the scene that 
spread before us but candor compels me 
to state that it was not long before the 
baron and I, yielding to the pleasant 
warmth of the ambient ozone-laden air 
succumbed and soon were snoozing. 


Quite a while later I was aroused from 
the siesta by the chunk-chunk-a-chunk of 
water as it thumped on the bottom of the 
dory. The tide had risen considerably, 
for there is a fourteen feet rise and fall 
in that region. Out in the channel an 
occasional cat’s-paw ruffled the surface 
of the quiet passage. From a distance 
came the throb of a motor and finally, 
miles away, I made out a salmon troller 
slipping by a wooded shore on the way 
to trolling grounds. With this sight came 
newborn angling desires. So routing out 
the somnolent baron and urging him to 
cast out the weaknesses of the flesh, we 
were quickly afloat and on our way. 


Again we found the silvery fish in 
sportive mood and regretted that we 
were not properly equipped in this in- 
stance to give them a whirl with the 
fly. The silver salmon being a shallow 
running fish as compared to the tyee or 
Chinook, which ordinarily runs deep 
when in saline waters, it will frequently 
take a gaudy or well tinseled fly. 


Once more the spoons were lowered un- 
til by their throb or beat we knew they 
were manuevering properly. Very quick- 
ly there came a smashing strike for the 
baron, one that took the tip of the lim- 
ber rod clear under water. The startling 
suddenness of the strike, the mad rush 
of the hook-stung salmon and _ staccato 
shriek of the reel never loses its thrill 
and becomes commonplace. In this in- 
stance the baron made a wild lunge for 
the rod, got his knuckles barked a bit 
and with an‘imprecation and a shout of 
glad surprise went to work on his pros- 
pective victim. Nor was this an easy 
propesition—like taking candy away from 
a baby. This eleven pound fish didn’t 
know when he was licked and put many 
a loop in the baron’s limber wand while 
the festivities lasted. Doubtless some 
fisherman, intent on “horsing” the salmon 
with a heavy rod and tackle would have 
landed it within ten minutes. Anglers of 
this class may deprecate the class and 
resistence of the silver salmon. But 
given a sporting chance this fish is 
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capable of putting up a battle remindful 
of a fresh run steelhead at its best. 

We fished until well along in the 
shank of the afternoon by which time 
the score stood even with but a few 
pounds difference between our catches. 
Every silver we took was clean jawed, 
broadbacked, muscular and silvery, for 
these salmon were still feeding actively 
on the saline banks and consequently 
were unripe and in prime condition. 
Perhaps a month later, ripe of spawn 
and milt, highly colored and with jaws 
distorted, these same fish, had they been 
permitted to live, would have presented 
a sorry spectacle as far up some stream 
they carried out the edicts of nature and 
succumbed to inexorable natural laws. 

Glorious as are the autumn days of 
northwestern latitudes, the approach of 
evening carries with it a chill and the 
premonition of the decay of something 
lovely and a feeling of sadness in con- 
sequence hard to describe. The blue of 
the haze that enwraps the timbered 
islands turns to purple and indigo and 
shadows alongshore wax deep and som- 
ber. The warm glow painted on the_mir- 
ror-like waters by a decadent sun fades 
eventually to a gray and lifeless shim- 
mer and the glory fades from the warm 
pastel shades of sheer clay banks and 
steep headlands. From a distance, along 
the shoreline, comes the wavering, eerie 
cry of the loon and high in the sky com- 
panies of crows wing their way roost- 
ward. The slightest sounds from afar 
carry across the breathless air with 
startling clearness—the thump of oars, 
the hum of a motor, the ringing blows of 
an axe, the barking of a dog. 

Possibly similar or identical thoughts 
possessed us for the baron and I fell to 
musing and into a silence as the dory 
was rowed landward. By then lights 
began to twinkle here and there along 
the bluffs and in the clearings, and far 
down the Sound there was a conglomerate 
glow. These signs of human habitations 
carried a cheer, an intimation of home 
fires burning brightly in that great insti- 
tution, the American home. And who 
could think of home fires without thought 
of appetizing viands and a_bounteous 
spread? The baron, a small man but a 
valiant trencherman nevertheless, doubt- 
less had been invigorated by the outing 
and sensing the possibility nay, the cer- 
tainty of gustatory developments, babbled 
about food and drink and the proved 
hospitality of our host. 

At length, in the dim dusk, we landed 
on the shingle, pulled the dory over the 
drift logs and with our sackloads of 
salmon destined for the smokehouse made 
our way to the manse on the bluff where 
bright lights twinkled and good cheer 
awaited us. 

“A glorious day, well spent,” said 
Tudor Tiedemann, yclept “the baron.” 
In connection with which statement there 
was no room for argument. 
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Mapison—Morgan County, Georgia. 
Georgia Railroad from Atlanta; Central 
of Georgia Railroad from Athens or Ma- 
con. Motor from Atlanta; Stone Moun- 
tain; Covington, Rutledge to Madison. 
Located in the north central part of the 
state. County seat. About midway be- 
tween Atlanta and Augusta. 

Of interest to quail hunters. I was 
born and raised in Madison, though I 
left there many years ago. Last winter 
I dropped over to the old home town 
after a shoot in North Carolina. Get 
back to Georgia every few years. I 
learned that quail were never more plenti- 
ful around Madison and Morgan county. 
Never told Forest AND STREAM readers 
about it because I didn’t know anyone 
who would furnish dogs and act as shoot- 
ing companions. That is until now. 

Put up seventeen covies of birds in one 
day. Carolina doves galore. Plenty of 
cottontails. That’s all. But that’s plenty. 
Drop a line to my old friend C. M. Fur- 
low, 215 Porter Street, Madison. (First 
time I knew the streets had numbers.) 
And, say, loads of southern hospitality 
too. You'll like Morgan County folks. 

Weir—Argentuil County, Quebec. Ca- 
nadian National Railways from Montreal. 
Route 31 west from Montreal via Lachute, 
80 miles. Located in the southwestern 
part of the province. In the Laurentian 
mountains. Eighteen miles south of St. 
Jovite, about 20 miles north of the Ottawa 
river. 

Close-in deer country for eastern hunt- 
ers. In Quebec the season opens on deer 
the beginning of September. The bag 
limit is two. Either sex may be bagged. 
The license for non-residents is $25.00 
which not only includes deer but all other 
game as well. I have hunted around 
this district for a number of years and 
it’s good country for deer. Grouse, snow- 
shoe rabbits, some black bear. Ducks lim- 
ited. Trout, black bass, northern pike. 
Many lakes and streams handy. 

Edward and John Shippel operate a 
resort high on the mountainside above 
Round Lake. Guides, outfits from them. 
Address Weir, P. Q. 

Biack Hitts—Lawrence, Meade, Pen- 
nington, Custer and Fall River Counties, 
South Dakota. Chicago North Western 
Line to Rapid City, Deadwood, Lead and 
other points. Motor over Black and Yel- 
low Trail, Custer Battlefield Highway, 
National Parks Highway. Tapped with 


good roads south from the Yellowstone 
Trail and north from the Lincoln High- 
Way. 

Located in the southwestern part of the 
state, along the Wyoming line. The Black 
Hills are almost entirely included in the 
Black Hills and Harney National Fovr- 
ests. West from Chicago 980 miles. 
Streams stocked by fish hatcheries at 
Spearfish and Rapid City. Lock Leven, 
rainbow, brook and cut-throat trout. Big 
game was formerly abundant in this area. 
Black-tail deer and white-tail deer are 
still abundant. Prairie chicken, bunnies, 
grouse, ducks. (In eastern South Dakota 
there are scuds of introduced ring-necked 
pheasants. ) 

Further information from Latchstring 
Inn, Spearfish Canyon; Hisega, Rapid 
Canyon; Gray Rocks, Custer; Alex John- 
son Hotel, Rapid City; Franklin Hotel, 
Deadwood ; Evans Hotel, Hot Springs. 

SAULT Ste. Marie District (Sault Ste. 
Marie to Franz), Ontario. Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway from the 
Soo, north. Canadian Pacific Railway 
north and west from Toronto, via Sud- 
bury. Across from the northern peninsula 
of Michigan. North of St. Mary’s river. 

Excellent white-tail deer country. The 
moose hunting is also above the average. 
The country is little inhabited, no towns 
of any size between the two points. Both 
east and west of the Algoma Central the 
country is ideal for hunting and fishing. 
Moose are bagged a few miles north of 
the Soo, and beyond. A good many black 
bear taken each year. Lots of wolves. 
Grouse, snowshoe rabbits, some ducks. 
Lakes, ponds. Many brook trout streams 
flowing into Lake Superior. Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway furnish 
specially arranged camping cars for fish- 
ing and hunting parties. Write them at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Outfits and guides 
arranged through Hinsperger Harness 
Company, same address. 

Oxspow—Aroostook County, Maine. Ban- 
gor and Aroostook Railroad to Masardis, 
motor or team to Oxbow. Located in the 
northeast section of the state. Just north 
of the Aroostook River. 

In splendid deer country, in one of the 
best hunting counties in the state. The 
Forest City hunting club, all friends of 
mine, hunted around Oxbow for a great 
many years. The members nearly always 
came back with their limit of bucks. Now 
and then they baggéd a black bear. Once 
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a fisher. Occasionally a fox. The area 
is good also for grouse, woodcock, rabbits. 

Libby’s Camps, Billy Soule’s Sporting 
Camp, Oxbow Flat Camps will all take 
care of sportsmen. They furnish guides, 
accommodations, outfits. Address Oxbow. 

JACKMAN — Somerset County, Maine. 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Located in 
the western part of the state near the 
Quebec province line. A number of large 
lakes in the vicinty. These include Long 
Pond, Wood Pond, Attean Pond, Holeb 
Pond and smaller lakes. Also a number 
of streams. 

Both fishing and hunting territory 
reached from Jackman by motor, team or 
canoe. The country is outstanding as a 
deer hunting opportunity. It is also above 
the average as a black bear area. Grouse, 
snowshoe rabbits. Some ducks. Good 
trout fishing. 

Guides, canoes and outfits aplenty. For 
additional information write Spencer Lake 
Camps, Attean; Herald Pond, Crocker 
Pond, Hendersons, Lake Parlin Hotel and 
Camps, Jackman. 

MackinacK County—Northern Penin- 
sula, Michigan. D. S. S. & A. Railway 
from St. Ignace to Trout Lake and New- 
berry. Or Soo Line to Gould City. Lo- 
cated in the east central part of the pen- 
insula, along the Luce-Mackinac county 
lines. County is on the north shores of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron’ In nftighty 
good deer country, yet handy to the lower 
peninsula. Manistique and South Manis- 
tiqe lakes, in the western part of the coun- 
ty, offer good duck shooting as well as 
fishing. Grouse, rabbits. Some bear and 
wolves. Guides and outfits. For further 
information write Forest Inn, Curtis, 
Mich. 

Rocky Brook— York County, New| 
Brunswick. Canadian National Railways 
from Fredericton to Boiestown. Located 
in the central part of the province. Rocky 
Brook flows into the Southwest Mirimichi 
River. 

My old friend, W. Harry Allen, has 
several hunting camps up in this country. 
From them many fine heads have been 
taken. While Harry has a great deal of 
hunting territory scattered around in one 
place or another I believe he wanete 
Rocky Brook as his very best moose} 
grounds. There are plenty of white-tail | 
deer. Black bear, grouse, snowshoe rab- | 
bits. Guides, camps, canoes, outfits. | 
Write W. Harry Allen, Penniac, N. B. | 

TETON CouNty—Wyoming. Union Pa- 
cific System to Victor, Idaho, on the west, | 
Rock Springs, Wyoming, on the south. 
Oregon Short Line to Ashton, on the west. | 
Good motor road east from Victor over | 
Teton Pass and from the south from Rock 
Springs via Eden and Pinedale. Located | 
in the northwestern part of the state along 
the Idaho line. Due south of Yellowstone | 
Park. | 

In July I fished cutthroat trout and 
grayling in this county. The fishing there 
is the best. Fished Snake River, Fish 
Creek and Mosquito Creek. Keep this 
spot in mind for future reference. But 
it’s about the hunting I want to tell you. 
Spent a few days at Crescent Lazy H 
ranch, Wilson, Wyo. Here and there in| 
the main ranch house were black bear | 
rugs on the wall, as well as several elk 
trophies. All bagged within a mile of 
the ranch house. Black-tail deer are nu- 
merous. All along the Snake River basin 
there are moose. Not far away are ante- 
lope. A setup for big-game hunters. 
Teton county embraces the Jackson’s Hole 
country. 

If you are interested in western big- | 
game hunting, trout and grayling fishing | 
or just plain dude ranching, drop a line 
to Crescent Lazy H ranch, Wilson, Wyo. 
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iGame Haunts 


This year plan your hunting 
trip into Canada on latest in- 
formation we have gathered 
and will gladly place at your 
service — reliable tips from 
guides who know and report 
to us where hunting pros- 
pects are most favorable. 
Moose...deer...bear. Tell 
us yourchoice. We'll direct 
you to the best locations for 
the kind of hunting you de- 
sire. Let these crafty game 
scouts and our special service 
help you plan a hunting trip 
this fall packed with real 


thrills and satisfaction. 
Address 
A. O. SEYMOUR, General Tourist Agent 


4320 Windsor Station 
Motreal, Quebec Canada 


Portsmouth—Mad Island Hunting and Fishing Club 
MATAGORDO COUNTY, TEXAS 


Finest Geese, Brant, Duck and Quail shooting in the United States. 


memberships up for sale. Building is new, 


We have a few 
electric lights, running hot and cold water 


in every room, shower baths and all modern improvements, For information write for 
booklet, telephone and telegraph address, Collegeport, Texas. 


HANSON’S CANADIAN CAMPS 
Sabaskong Bay — Brooks Lake 
LAKE OF WOODS DISTRICT 


Follow the Real Sportsman to Canada and 
enjoy limit catches of Musky, Black Bass, 
Lake Trout, Wall-Eyed Pike, etc. 

Hanson Camps are right in the heart of the 
Canadian Woods, yet you will be assured of 
accommodations of the highest order and a 
wonderful FISHING TRIP. 

A special circular sent on request giving 
full information. 


KENDALL HANSON, Rainy River, Ont. 


or 
J. A. SIZER, 4401 W. Roosevelt Rd., 
Chicago Phone Lawndale 5040 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


MEN, Get Outdoor Gv’t Jobs; start $1620 
year; vacation; steady jobs. Patrol the 
forests; protect game; give tourists informa- 
tion. Qualify now. Details Free. Write, 


BRADLEY INST., Dept. A60, Denver, Colo. 
EXPERIENCED CAMPERS 


choose my self-heating gasoline iron, sent in handy carry- 


ing case for $7.50. 
J. R. ESTER 
P. O. Box 41, Milford, Ill. 


Ozarks: 


tor boating, bathing. Splendid camp or bungalow site, 
vacation or permanent home, fruit and poultry location. 
Accessible by car. $100, $5 monthly. 
HIRAM HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 


Four acres, river front, virgin timber, 





| $5 to $500. 


fishing, hunting, trapping, pearling, mo- | 





TOUR AND FISH 
IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Salmon-fishing with fly or by trolling 
in coastal waters, at best July-November. 
Trout in almost every lake and stream. 
Dry fly-fishing at the prime in lakes of 
interior dry belt. Big-game and game- 
birds abundant, with open seasons Septem- 
ber-December. Fishing grounds and most 
big-game outfitting points are accessible by 
motor. Competent guides. Extensive 
mileage of excellent motor roads. Com- 
fortable stopping-places. All conditions in- 
viting to motorist, fisherman, or hunter. 
For all particulars write 
Bureau of Provincial Information 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


FoR TROUT, SALMON 
MOOSE AND BEAR 


in New Brunswick come to Gough’s 
Camps, where satisfaction is assured. 
Write or telegraph 
Geo. E. Gough, Plaster Rock, N. B. 
AVOCADO Groves pay enormous 
dividends. 100% or more. 


Largest planting Alligator Pears in world—com- 
mence bearing this year. Chance on ground floor, 
Easy terms. Illustrated Book FREE. 
AVOCADO PARK GROVE, F. S., Miami, Florida 


SOLICITING CORRESPONDENCE 


with sportmen desiring to hunt Chinese Pheasants. 
Abundance of beautiful corn fed birds. No better 
hunting in America. 

ADOLPH VOLLENWEIDER, HITCHCOCK, S. D, 
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Golden Trout of the Uplands 


thing I had ever seen. And the flowers, 
never had I beheld such color—the deli- 
cate blood-crimson snow flower, the vio- 
lets, and distant vistas of blues and yel- 
lows—and in the background, always the 
great pines. 

And then we heard it, the rippling 
music of falling waters, as it cascaded 
down in joyous confusion, from even 


higher altitudes above. It was in the cool 5 


of evening, the burros were up to their 
knees in the meadow, and though tired 
and famished we stole quietly along the 
banks of the stream. Instantly I forgot 
my blistering feet and gaunt insides, for 
at the first cast, just as the fly flicked the 
water, I saw a flash of gold, heard the 
buzz of the reel and felt the limber rod 
sway in my hand—and then in trembling 
eagerness I bent over my prize. It was 
not anything extra for size—but oh the 
beauty of it. A little like the rainbow of 
which it is an offshoot, it has all the gamy 
qualities of its forebears, while with a 
brilliancy and richness of coloring that 
is not known to any other species of trout. 
A delicate golden-olive tint about the 
head continuing along the sides, then it 
changes to a rosy band of golden yellow 
fading to yellowish white, the belly being 
an intensely rich red-orange band from 
throat to anal fin. Its scales being so 
small as to almost defy detection. 

The cold hard feeling of the flesh gave 
me a thrill as I unhooked it and put 
it carefully away, and then the joy of 
another and still another—while from a 
distance I heard Jim’s voice, also in 
exuberation of joy. Later on as the 
fragrance of trout (crisp and brown) 
rose from the frying-pan, came also the 
old prospector’s vision. 

We crawled nearer to the flames as the 
night closed in and as full of content 
as is possible for man to be, lay flat on 
our backs and gazed up through the pines 
at the stars, which in this clear high 
altitude shone with startling brilliancy. 
For some strange reason I had never 
learned to smoke, but as I lay there 
watching Jim puff away in such evident 
enjoyment, I felt I was missing much 
in life. “Jim,” said I, “Give me a ciga- 
rette.” 

The fire died down to a bed of amber 
coals, and as we snuggled deeper be- 
neath warm coverings we felt the cool 
air of a mountain breeze blow across us, 
and in drowsy contentment heard it rus- 
tling among the leaves of the forest. 

California the land of marvelous 
changes! Only the day before, the sun 
a ball of molten fire, rose, sending heat 
waves dancing over a surface of barren 
sand hardly cooled from the _ night. 
Twenty-four hours later we awoke just 
as it shot long streamers through the 
tops of the pines and lay in huge yellow 
splashes on the sides of distant peaks. 
But its warmth was now a blessing (not 
a curse) for ice half inch thick covered 
our drinking water, and the half dozen 
trout we saved for breakfast were frozen 
stiff—yes, and so were we as we danced 
about over the pine needles hunting fire- 
wood. 

I have eaten food less spiced with sand 
and smoke, but never that had half the 
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Washing dishes. 


flavor. Hot coffee, pancakes, and moun- 
tain trout, vanished as by magic—but 
we soon learned that extra pancakes were 
a paying investment and kept old Jinny 
and Maud in a much more conciliatory 
frame of mind. 

Then for days we roamed through 
luxuriant green meadows, each night 
camping beside some rollicking little 
stream. We marveled at the friendliness 
of those golden trout, but never once 
did we take more than we could use. 

Rock Creek in Crabtree Meadows 
tumbles down from the everlasting snows 
of the Whitney range, then on down to 
the headwaters of the Kings River, 
where in waterfall and cateract it de- 
scends the great gorge of Kings River 
Canon, to emerge as a lazy, placid stream 
in the sultry valley of the San Joaquin. 

We camped that night at an elevation 
of eleven thousand feet, fairly within the 
shadows of the great peaks, and high up 
though we were, the green meadows were 
still sprinkled with wild flowers, and from 
the pines, (now somewhat stunted) came 
the flutter of wings and the song of 
birds. 

For an hour we gathered firewood, 
which we placed in two piles one each 
side the bed, and later when we woke 
up shivering, would light both fires, for 
the cold at this altitude seemed to pene- 
trate through everything. But the days 
were always delightful, no fog, clouds 
or windstorm—and the air, cleaned of 
everything but the purest of ozone, kept 
one in a perpetual state of pepped up 
animation. 

Long before sunup, with knapsack and 
canteen and a sturdy pole for a cane, we 
started out through the frosty air. -Two 
hours later we struck a trail, that is we 
followed little mounds of stone placed a 
couple hundred feet apart, and such a 
trail, it radiated to all points of the 
compass, but never failed to be plenty 
steep. 

The climb did not tire us, but the al- 
titude sure did. We stopped every hun- 
dred feet, usually oftener—our lungs dée- 
manded rest, and ,the thumping of our 
hearts echoed like the exhaust of a gas 
engine, just beneath our shirts. We were 
now up high in a perfect maze of peaks. 
One on the right seemingly the highest, 
loomed like a needle’s point. “That’s 
her,” said I. But even as I spoke we 
saw the little stone monuments branch 
off to the left, over the crest of a mass- 
ive rounding dome, then on and on over 
fields of ice and snow, but always going 
up and up. 


Then suddenly we could go no far- 
ther—the whole earth fell straight away 
below us, sheer for several thousand 
feet. 

“My God,” gasped Jim. 

And then he was silent, and so was I. 
We just lay there, with a good firm 
grip on old terra firma, and gazed be- 
low. From an elevation of fourteen 
thousand, five hundred feet, we looked 
down eleven thousand feet into the val- 
ley below. Then still farther eastward, 
through a blue-gray haze, we could see 
down into the desolate wastes of Death 
Valley (whose burning sands lay far 
below sea level). This view to the east 
of Mt. Whitney is almost too vast, too 
awe-inspiring—even terrible. 

To the north, south and west, moun- 
tain ranges snowcapped and _ mighty 
peaked, faded away into the blue. While 
almost at our feet, were tiny jeweled 
lakes—emeralds set in granite—turquois 
from the sky. In the shelter of a small 
stone building, built a good many years 
ago, we ate our lunch and signed the 
register. According to the register we 
were the first visitors upon the summit 
since September the year previous. 


Even on that lonesome windswept 
mountain we saw traces of vegetation 
and signs of life. The Sierra Nevada 
Rosy Finch, bright of eye and rosy hue 
of breast and wing, lived there—some- 
how. But for ourselves we had had 
enough, perspiring freely on the way up, 
the wind now chilled us to the bone. 

“Let’s beat it,” said Jim, through chat- 
tering teeth. 

As we sat close to our campfire that 
evening, shoes off and comfortable, we 
heard the ring of steel on rock and sud- 
denly out of the darkness rode a man 
on horseback. The firelight glittered on 
his badge and from his belt there 
showed a gun. He was long and lean, 
and looked as hard as Whitney peak. 
As he swung from his saddle and sat 
down beside us, his eyes in one sweeping 
glance took in every last remnant of our 
camp, from our slab of bacon, (we were 
too tired to put away) to our shoes and 
socks drying by the fire. 

We more than enjoyed his visit, and 
when he left two hours later, invited him 
to share our blankets. But he was only 
an hours ride from home, he said, and 
his horse knew the country blindfolded. 


The golden trout, he told us, were found 
only in the Whitney country, and _ that 
all efforts to plant them in other streams 
at lower altitudes failed—for in a sea- 
son the beautiful golden tint faded and 
was soon entirely gone. 

The next day we loafed, and bathed 
in the mountain stream, and loafed some 
more. But the following day we backed 
trailed for a few miles to Volcano Creek, 
the real golden trout stream of the world 
—for here they reach the maximum of 
brilliancy and coloring. There is noth- 
ing in nature more wonderful or grace- 
ful than the golden trout in those clear 
icy waters. 

Through the month of July we lived 
in a fisherman’s paradise, a paradise for 
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Jinny and Maud 


anyone who loves blue skies and clear 
starlit nights. We fished the headwaters 
of famous streams, creeks in lonesome 
mountain canons, tiny lakes with the 
depths of the sky down in them, and 
usually we had wonderful luck. In the 
morning and evening hours they would 
take the fly with a rush, just a flash of 
light, a streak of gold, often leaping far 
out of the water. But during the middle 
of the day it would sometimes take a lot 
of coaxing or a luscious grasshopper to 
tempt one to leave its happy home. 

It may be selfish, but I love to think 
of the long steep trails and the rough 
mountain country to be negotiated before 
arriving in this land of sky blue waters 
and golden trout. If it were explorated 
and made easily accessible, a good deal 


of its charm would be gone. So please 
may it be left as it was left by nature, 
isolated in the high country—full of life 
and wildness, beautiful in lonely solitude. 

At the close of a long, sad day in early 
August, (entirely out of grub and shoe 
leather) we bid good-by to God’s country 
—and down in the dust and heat of a 
valley town, parted with a couple of good 
and faithful friends—old Jinny and 
Maud. 

Then miles and miles away to the 
eastward, through waves of heat and sim- 
mering sand, we arrived—at the place 
we started from. 

What was that dark purple shadow, far 
away against the western sky? It was 
the land of highland meadows, flowing 
waters and whispering pines! 


The Horn Snake 


By Witu1amM ALPHONSO MurriLi 


from the Valley of Virginia who 

seemed to believe very thoroughly 
in the horn snake, or hoop snake. He 
said he once saw this snake roll down 
the hillside in the form of a hoop and 
strike a black locust tree about six feet 
from the ground, sticking his horn into 
the trunk. The next day, when he came 
by, the tree was dead. He told this story 
with such simple earnestness that I did 
not dare question its truth in his pres- 
ence. 

While still a very young lad, this story 
of a “hoop snake,” that would take its tail 
in its mouth and roli down the mountain 
trails and hillsides, came to me from dif- 
ferent sources. Some people believed it, 
while others were incredulous or doubt- 
ful. Negroes often spoke of it as a “sting- 
ing snake,” which would follow a victim 
with the speed of a race-horse and never 
fail to catch him unless it struck a tree; 
in which case the tree would die. 

This myth originated over two centuries 
ago in the Carolinas and is based upon 
a real snake, which still goes by the name 
of “horn snake,” and has a little hard 
point at the tip of its tail somewhat re- 
sembling a miniature horn or spike. But 
to use this horn as a stinger or poison 
fang would be simply impossible. And 
for any snake to grasp its tail in its mouth 
and roll like a hoop would be as difficult 
to accomplish as perpetual motion. 

The horn snake is a large serpent 
teaching six feet in length and fully two 
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inches in thickness. It is purplish black 
above with large vermilion blotches on 
its sides; while beneath it has a rich ver- 
milion hue with numerous black patches. 
Its striking colors and glassy surface give 
it a very splendid appearance. At the 
end of the tail there is a very short, sharp 
spine, which might scratch one a little, 
but it is so small that it is hardly visible. 

The reptile is perfectly harmless and 
shows no disposition to fight, in spite of 
its size. The eyes are dull, and most of 
its life is spent burrowing in the ground 
and prowling beneath logs in_ low, 
swampy woodlands. In the water, it 
swims and dives well, readily escaping 
capture. When placed in a case, it re- 
fuses to eat, but will live six months or 
more in good condition. 

The eggs, numbering several dozen, 
are ovoid, very smooth, yellowish white, 
and about one and a half inches long by 
one inch in diameter. They are laid in 
July and hatch in September, the young 
being about nine inches in length and 
feeding upon earthworms and _ similar 
food found in the ground. 

The horn snake, which is also known 
as the mud snake or red-bellied snake, 
ranges from North Carolina southward 
through Florida, westward through Loui- 
siana, and northward in the Mississippi 
Valley as far as Indiana. The rainbow 
snake, a very near relative with similar 
habits, is found in the swampy coastal 
region from Virginia to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 
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Operated 
under 

the most 
liberal 
policies 
known to 
hoteldom .. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


with 
RADIO IN 
EVERY 
ROOM 


«-.and more for your money, 
always: radio when you throw 
a switch —ice-water when 
you press a valye—the morn- 
ing paper under your door — 
a good library at your disposal 
—a reading lamp at your 
bed-head—your own private 
bath— all these _ things, 
whatever the price of your 
room, at no added cost... 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every one of the 7700 Statler 
rooms ... And each hotel 
offers your choice of restau- 
rants, from a lunch-counter 
or cafeteria to formal, a la 
carte or banquet service of 
the first class. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) ~ 
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Kennel and Field 


Edited by 
DR. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


Feeding the Sportsman’s Dog 

HE thoughtful sportsman, as well as the amateur 

field trialer, awaiting the opening of the season, is 

always concerned with the condition of his dogs. 
He has learned that it is condition that enables a dog to 
carry on through a long day of work or speed the exhaust- 
ing clip called for in competition. A dog may have a 
strong heart and an unquenchable spirit to hunt, but it is 
impossible for him to do so if his muscles are soft, and 
his system loaded with ptomaines that paralyze his nervous 
system and olfactory powers so that he is unable to catch 
the scent of birds or work out its vagaries in the air. 

There are peculiarities in the digestion of a dog that 
have to be taken into consideration in deciding upon the 
food and the number of meals to be fed. In man and the 
domestic animals a certain amount of digestion is carried 
on in the stomach before the food is passed into the intes- 
tines. In the dog there is little or no digestion in the 
stomach, and the conversion of the food into nutritive 
elements takes place almost entirely in the small intestines. 
If you feed a dog while the intestines are working on a 
previous meal, the food remains in the stomach, undigest- 
ed. It does not afford the system any nourishment and is 
simply an added burden for the dog to carry. That is the 
reason that experienced sportsmen working bird dogs and 
hounds feed their dogs only one meal a day. 

The study of the stomach and intestines of the dog and 
some understanding of the processes of digestion throws a 
light on the feeding 
problem that ex- 
plains why certain 
foods should be fed 
and others avoided, 
as well as why hunt- 
ing dogs doing hard 
work should have a 
longer interval be- 
tween meals than 
kennel or house 
dogs. 

The digestive or- 
gans of the dog are 
simpler than those 
of other domestic 
animals, The stom- 
ach is pear-shaped, 
its walls are muscu- 
lar, and it is lined 
with a mucuous 
membrane that falls 
in undulated folds 
when the stomach is 
empty. This ac- 


“Kirk's Frolic.’ Many times a field trial winner and bench show winner. 
Owned by Harry Kirkover. 


counts for its remarkable adaptability. There is a funnel 
shaped opening near one end of the stomach that is con 
nected with the gullet. Near the other end is a con- 
stricted portion known as the pylorus, which is really a 
part of the small intestines. 

The main part of the stomach acts principally as a 
receptacle for food. Here little conversion takes place. 
As an illustration, feed a dog a regular meal in the morn- 
ing at seven. At noon feed a meal of meat. If at seven 
o’clock in the evening the stomach be opened the meat can 
be removed in practically the same condition in which it 
had been fed seven hours earlier. 

The gastric juices of the dog are rich in the hydro- 
chloric acid and enzymes common to carnivorous animals. 
The lactic acid common to herbivorous animals is present 
only in small quantities. The muscular coats of the dog's 
stomach are under good control, so that a dog can vomit 
at will. Sometimes they stimulate its activities by eating 
grass or coarse herbage, which seldom fails to accomplish 
the desired result. This ability to expel the contents of 
the stomach is a great protection, as dogs are naturally 
voracious feeders, and not particularly careful about what 
they swallow. 

It takes from eighteen to twenty hours for food to pass 
through the intestinal track. If you feed a dog when both 
the stomach and small intestines are empty, a slow process 
of digestion begins almost at once. It continues to in- 
crease in activity for the next three or four hours. After 

; that it slows down 
until about the 
tenth hour, and by 
the sixteenth hour 
digestion is  com- 
pleted. 


Elimination 

The prompt elim- 
ination of the resi- 
due or indigestible 
parts of the food is 
important. If this 
residue is allowed to 
remain in the intes- 
tines it becomes a 
seat of infection, 
producing germs 
and ptomaines that 
poison the system. 
The most dangerous 
is a histimine of the 
amno acid group 
that produces the 
symptoms of distem- 
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per: hacking cough, discharge from the 
eyes and nose, congested membranes, las- 
situde and prostration. Many of the 
foremost bacteriologists in the country 
declare that this poison is the real cause 
of distemper, and question the specific 
germ theory so generally accepted. It is 
probable that there are cases of distemper 
jue to intestinal histimines, other cases 
lue to nasal and bronchial germs, and 
many that are a complication of the 
two poisons. 


Food is received at the opening of the 
aesophagus (marked A). Digestion begins 
in the pylorus (marked B), and becomes 
active in the small intestines. The main 
part of the stomach between these two 
points acts simply as a sack for carrying 
food. Here no conversion takes place. 


That the dog is of the carniverous 
family is indicated. in their physical 
structure and habits of life. It must be 
remembered, however, that their habits 
and digestive organs have been so altered 
by thousands of years of domestication, 
that it is a mistake to expect them to 
thrive on the meat diet of their ancestors. 
It would be quite as reasonable to ask a 
civilized man to live on the raw or half 
cooked foods. of savages. 


The food of the dog should vary with 
environment. The character and amount 
should be regulated by the season of the 
year, the life the dog leads, and the 
work the dog is being called upon to do. 
It should also be borne in mind that the 
nearer a dog lives to nature, the more 
meat it can be fed. Dogs hunting hard 
daily can safely consume large quantities 
of meat. To feed a house dog, or those 
living in the city, an all meat diet is the 
surest way to invite disease and shorten 
their lives. 


The value of various foods may be 
summarized as follows: Milk is a natural 
diet, but if fed continuously, or in large 
quantities, weakens the digestive tract, 
and results in digestive disorders. It is 
the natural food of the puppy and the 
young dog, but its use must not be con- 
tinued too long, for to do so results in 
their becoming pot bellied, coarse jointed 
and sickly. Experienced conditioners al- 
Ways get their young dogs on hard food 
as quickly as possible. 

Of the meats, beef and mutton are the 
best. They should be fresh, lean, and 
free from gristle. It is more easily di- 
Sested if minced fine. As a rule dogs 
Prefer it raw, and in some cases it has 
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The Standard for 53 Years. Safe, ir, 
fective remedies for al/ dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 
and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 
copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2250 W. Broad Street Richmond, Va. 4 


play an important part in condi- 
tioning dogs for the hunting sea- 
son. For dependable results, stick 
to SPRATT’S! Any good grocer, 
sporting goods dealer, pet shop or 
druggist can supply a proper 
Spratt’s Food for any size or 
breed. Be sure to write for 
Spratt’s invaluable handbook on 
care and feeding—free on request. 


Serett’s Patent Ltd., Newark, N. J., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fur Finders. Trial. C.O.D. 
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ERE are three 

Glover’s Med- 
icines that mean 
muchtothecomfort 
and health of your 
dog. They are scientific prod- 
ucts of Glover’s Laboratories. 


GLOVER’S 
Laxative Pills 


Guard against constipation and its 
many resultant ills, most dangerous 
in hot weather. 


GLOVER’S 
Nerve Sedative for Fits and 
Convulsions 


Quiets and stops fits from summer 
indigestion and intestinal worms. 


GLOVER’S 
Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 


Use either of these regularly to raise 
thrifty puppies. 


FREE: Advice by our Veterinarian, also 
104 page illustrated dog book. Address: 


GLOVERS 


Imperial 


DOG MEDICINES 


Dept. S. F., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


—— Bird Dog’ s Palace 


Has adjustable 
' clamps that hold 
it rigidly on the 
runningboard of 
any car in a posi- 
tion that does not 
touch the body. It 
is built throughout 
of automobile body 
materials, striking- 
ly finished in Duco 
tones, 
Price $12.50 for 
the one-dog size 
and $15.00 for the 
suit- 
able for large pointers and setters as well as other 
Immediate 


two-dog size, 


breeds and is adjustable to fit all cars. 
shipment. 


Mid. by THE DWIGHT McBRIDE co. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOU 


COONHOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of Coon- 
hounds, carefully trained and classified on wild game by 
expert handlers should investigate our $200.00 dogs that 
are the kind of Coonhounds you often hear about but 
seldom see. We also have good Coonhounds at $150.00 
and $100.00 each, but we frankly admit that we can not 
produce quality Coonhounds at cheaper prices. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, 
San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Crown Iron Works Co. 


Mass., Chi- 


1255 Tyler St., N. E., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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a tonic effect upon them. There is, 
however, danger of raw meat corftain- 
ing parasites, and for that reason many 
experienced breeders feed it cooked, and 
thicken the water in which it is boiled 
with dog biscuit. All dogs like the taste 
of meat and some, if indulged too freely, 
will refuse to eat anything else. The only 
way to correct an all meat feeder is to 
let him go hungry. The fast wiil not 
hurt him. Usually it does him good. 
It will be necessary to be firm until he 
regards a corn pone with avidity or gets 
real satisfaction out of gnawing a sound 
dog biscuit. 

There is comparatively little nutri- 
ment in vegetables. In fact they should 
be regarded as medicinal and corrective 
in character, and not nutritive. They 
are useful, however, and should be a part 
of the dog’s dietary, because they contain 
elements which have an important in- 
fluence upon the growth and health of 
the animals. Dogs that are being hunted 
day after day do not need as mich 
vegetable food as vet or city housed dogs. 
Carrots, spinach and onions are in high 
favor among most dog men. Asparagus 
and cauliflower are popular with others, 
as are tomatoes, either raw or cooked. 
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Chopped raw lettuce is very good for pet 
dogs and string beans are much in favor. 

There are certain foods that should 
never be fed dogs, for the reason that 
they are unable to digest them properly, 
and they simply load the intestines with 
bacterial residue. Among them can be 
mentioned white bread, biscuits, potatoes, 
macaroni, rice, candy, cake, pie, buns, 
and other pastry. Dogs should not be 
fed fats unless they are doing hard work 
in cold weather. 

There is nothing that interests a dog 
more than a fresh bone. It is important, 
however, that they be of good size, and 
not easily splintered, as there is con- 
stant danger of dogs swallowing splin- 
tered bones that lodge in the throat, or 
are passed into the stomach or intestines 
puncturing those organs with disastrous 
results. The gnawing of a bone is said 
to have a healthy influence upon the 
teeth, cleaning them of tartar, and hard- 
ening the gums. In this connection it 
may also be stated that there is nothing 
that will wear a dog’s teeth so rapidly 
as gnawing bones. It is not unusual to 
see dogs two years old whose teeth have 
been worn down to the gums from gnaw- 
ing bones. It is, therefore, safer to al- 
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low a dog to spend his time on an old 
fashioned dog biscuit. One that is dry 
and hard will give his jaws plenty of 
exercise, keep him amused and stimulate 
the salivary secretions that protect the 
mouth and stomach against germs and 
play a most important part in digestion. 

It is the experience of sportsmen, field 
trial handlers, and coursing men _ that 
dogs are stronger and stand up to their 
work better when fed only one meal a 
day, and that at night. This meal 
should be composed of sound dog biscuits 
and fresh lean beef in equal amounts by 
weight. It should be fed dry, as sloppy 
food is as disastrous to the working dog 
as it is to the running horse or athlete. 
The amount fed depends upon the indi- 
vidual. He should be allowed to eat 
until his appetite is satisfied. In the 
closed season when dogs are out of train- 
ing, or not working, vegetables should be 
added to their diet. A good proportion 
by weights is forty per cent dog biscuits, 
forty per cent meat, and twenty per cent 
vegetables. 

In the morning the dog can be fed a 
dog biscuit to keep him interested, harden 
his gums and clean his teeth, but the full 
meal should be given at night. 


A Big Game Hunt in the Tropics 


before an open fire, and we prepared to 
do likewise, even though a good “pad” 
would have been very welcome. By dusk 
we were sitting around the open fire eat- 
ing venison steaks, Mexican tortillias, al- 
ligator pears, and drinking coffee. After 
another restless night, sleeping on the 
ground, the guide and I, on horseback as 
usual, started west through the jungle, 
up the river valley. Either in the mud 
along the bank of the river, or else in 
the dust along one of the game trails, 
we would frequently see tracks of wild 
cats, lions, tigers, and various mem- 
bers of the cat family, saying nothing of 
deer and many kinds of small game signs, 
such as turkeys, pheasants, etc. 

At noon we stopped in the midst of 
very beautiful scenery near the bank of 
the river. The weather being so hot, and 
after having been sleeping in my clothes, 
I decided to take a bath in the river. 
This river, the Soto La Marine, is about 
three-fourths the size of the Ohio River, 
and I was told it could very easily be 
made navigable if it were dredged in a 
place or two, down near the gulf. Alli- 
gators, some of which grow to the length 
of ten feet, are numerous in this river, 
also sting ray fish. The guide assured 
me, however, that it would be safe for 
me to take a swim if I remained close 
to shore, which I did, but I have taken 
baths I enjoyed better. 

Arriving back at the Mexican hut 
about sundown, to our pleasant surprise, 
we found that one of the Mexicans had 
caught a bountiful supply of red fish out 
of the river, part of which we had for 
supper. 

For the next two or three days we 
spent our time going over the trails ex- 
ploring in various directions from the 
Mexican camp on the river, and taking 
pictures, without doing much shooting, as 
it was useless to kill game for food when 
we did not need it, and we knew that 
fresh meat in that country would not 
keep to exceed eighteen hours on account 
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of the extreme heat, with no ice or cooling 
system. Should we have come in contact 
with lions or tigers however, we would 
have tried to appropriate all such pelts 
we could, but hunting tigers and lions in 
Mexico without dogs, is comparable to 
hunting coons in the daytime in Indiana. 
These large cats seldom travel, except at 
night, unless pursued by dogs. 

We put in our time as best we could, 
with camera and gun, waiting for the 
Snow Brothers to join us with their pack 
of famous hounds, and we were expect- 
ing them to arrive at any hour, as Mr. 
Reeder had assured us they would come 
to this river and join us for the big lion 
and tiger hunt. 

On the fifth day of our sojourn in the 
jungle of the river valley, we participated 
in a hard, long day’s ride on our steeds, 
as usual. When we got back to our hut 
on the river, a little after sundown, I 
was so sore from that day and other days’ 
constant horseback riding that I got off 
of my horse with difficulty. We had just 
made a fire, preparatory for supper, when 
a Mexican on a fast horse came rushing 
up, and with great excitement advised 
us that Mr. Reeder had sent him hur- 
riedly to tell me a Revolution had broken 
out in Mexico, and that the rebels were 
confiscating everything and killing all 
strangers, and he advised me to flee at 
once to the Reeder ranch house. As tired 
as I was, I remounted my horse, and 
with my guide and the Mexican who 
came for us, we started our thirty-five 
mile night ride through the primitive 
forest. All I could do was to follow the 
two Mexicans. I would relieve my 
anxiety, to a certain extent, however, 
once in a while by striking a match and 
looking at my compass, and observing we 
were going in a northerly direction to- 
wards the United States. With great ex- 
ertion and hardship, on my part at least, 
we arrived at the Reeder ranch house 
at 2 A. M. Paul Revere had nothing on 
me. The difference was, he notified 


people to get ready to fight, and I rode 
in haste and soreness “hoping to keep out 
of a fight.” 

As soon as I arrived, the Reeder family 
introduced me to Julio Lerma, a rural 
police officer, who came that afternoon to 
advise them that the Revolution was on. 
He said the rebels had tried to capture 
and kill him, some seventy-five miles west 
of the Reeder ranch, but that he had 
escaped on horseback, and fled to the 
Reeder ranch house to hide under cover 
where he could get food. He advised 
Mr. Reeder to send a messenger after me 
at once, and for Mr. Reeder to get all 
his valuables, his family and flee to the 
States post-haste. Hence, the word sent 
to me at the river camp. About an hour 
after the Mexican police officer arrived, 
W. H. Wood and, H. L. Moffett, two 
noted big game hunters, came rushing 
through the woods in their automobile 
to the Reeder ranch house, explaining 
that they were some fifty miles west of 
the Reeder camp on their way to Soto La 
Marina river valley, where they were 
also notified to flee from the revolution, 
and in their flight, by good luck, they hit 
the Reeder camp. 

Mr. Reeder had been in poor health, 
and decided to take chances himself and 
remain at the ranch house, but he gave 
orders to his wife to place all valuables 
in their car and take me and flee to the 
States for safety, and at the same time, 
she acting as guide, Mr. Wood and Mr. 
Moffett could follow in their automo- 
bile, and possibly all could make escape 
to the States. We all helped pack things 
into the automobiles as soon as possible, 
and departed for the 185 miles drive 
through the woods to the border at 5 
A. M. I sat with Mrs. Reeder on the 
front seat, with my rifle standing upright 
and in plain sight. at my side. I held 
the gun as a bluff, however, as Mrs. 
Reeder had previously advised me not 
to attempt to defend her or myself by 
shooting at any possible small band of 
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Mexican insurgents, explaining that even 
though a party of a dozen Mexican at- 
tackers were killed and one allowed to 
escape, that this one would no doubt soon 
notify others, and they might in turn, for 
spite, burn the Reeder ranch and kill her 
husband. She said that if she could net 
“talk” them out of it speaking Mexican, 
or bribe them, there would be but little 


The Mexican Peon women carry all of 
the water. 


Barney Oldfield could not defeat Mrs. 
Reeder in a roadless fast drive such as 
we were making through the woods in 
haste to the border. Her automobile was 
an American car, and as the engine 
purred regularly and smoothly, I felt our 
mode of transportation was as good as 
could be afforded, even though one mar- 
vels as to how any automobile would 
stand the gaff under such “roads” and 
environments. The dragging and over- 
hanging bushes, during the two years this 
automobile had been in operation in that 
locality, had scratched practically all the 
paint off both sides of the car, but the 
touring car proved to be much better 
than it looked. 


At intervals of every fifteen or twenty 


miles, groups of Mexican peons, six to 
ten in number, on horseback, were con- 
gregating. Some were armed, and some 
were not. In some groups perhaps there 
would be one rifle and one revolver only. 
Mrs. Reeder drove by each group as fast 
as she could, consistent with the ground 
we were traveling over. As we passed 
each group, they would eye us very sus- 
piciously. They did not know which 
army we were in sympathy with, and 
neither did we know whether they were 
Preparing to join their Government or 
the rebels. To this lack of understand- 
ing on their part, we gave credit to the 
fact that we were not attacked. To have 
seen her drive, one would think Mrs. 
Reeder was breaking the record in driv- 
ing through such territory as we came 
through. The other car was not far be- 
hind us, and we all finally arrived safe- 
ly over the border at Brownsville, Texas, 
under the protection of the good old 
U.S. A. before sundown. 
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NOTICE SPORTSMEN AND COON HUNTERS: 


Fifty dollars buys Fiddler my Arkansas black 
and tan coon hound. Four and one-half years 
old, fast hunter, good water worker, and re- 
liable tree barker. On Trial. I am also offer- 
ing three high-class rabbit hounds for sale, 
thoroughly broken to gun and field. Try them 
before you buy. 
J. R. PIERCE, Heber Springs, Ark. 





Arkansas Coonhounds 


Iiunted and trained in the Ozarks Mountains of Arkansas. 
Extra high-class Coonhounds, $75.00. No. 1 Coonhounds, 
$50.00. Extra high-class combination tree hounds, $50.00. 
No. 1 Combination, $40.00. Average tree hounds, $30.00. 
Tree hounds nicely started, $20.00. Old tree hounds, 
325.00. Hounds Pups just started to trail, $10.00. Extra 
high-class Fox Hounds, $75.00. No. 1 Fox Hounds, 
$50.00. Average Fox Hounds, $40.00. High-class Deer 
Hounds, $50.00 and $75.00. Extra well-trained Rabbit 
Hounds, $20.00 each. Per pair $35.00 Early orders get 
choice hounds. All hounds shipped on 10-day trial. 
T. J. BRADLEY, Alma, Arkansas 


SPORTSMEN—COONHUNTERS 


Try one of Georgia’s best 4-year-old male cooners. | 


| Satisfaction guaranteed. Also for sale, pair rabbit 





hounds that will stay with the rabbit until shot | 


or holed. Guaranteed to please. $30 buys the 


| pair on 15 days’ trial. 


D122 DBD. D. SCOTT, CALHOUN, GA. 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
THREE DOSES 


Large size $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 


- | W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, Virginia 


FOR SALE, REAL RABBIT HOUNDS 


Males and Females 
Can furnish any age or size at $20.00 each or $35.00 a 
pair on 10 days’ trial. Shipped C. O. D. 


C. SINGLETON, Pryorsburg, Ky. 
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The Habits and Habitat of the Ruffed 
Grouse 


By S. T. HAMOND 
A delightful reminder of 


crisp autumnal days in the 
covers. It tells of sport with 
the noblest of game birds, the 
habits and habitat of the 
ruffed grouse, with just the 
right touch of reminiscence 
and personal experience. 


The author is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grouse 


dogs, and has probably had 
more experience in the field 
than any man of his day. 


148 pages Illustrated Cloth, $1.50 


With one year’s subscription to 
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ILLINOIS HOUNDS 


trained hunters on 
Red’ Fox, Wolf, Cat, 
Deer, Coon, Opossum, 
and Mink. Gun and 
field - broken Rabbit 
Hounds, Beagles, and 
Fox Hound breeding. 
$25. and $35. each on 
ten days’ trial. Dog 
Feed, Huntmg Horns, 
Supplies. 

Illustrated catalogue. 


RIVERVIEW KENNELS, Ramsey, III. 


REVITALIZE? 


| WITH DENTS CONDITION Sane 4 

| A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 

| dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

| 60 cents at druggists or by mail. 

DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Book on feeding, care and treatment of dogs and 
pedigree blanks jree. 


RABBIT HOUNDS 


Sportsmen who are interested in a better class of Rabbit 
Iiounds, carefully trained and classified by expert han- 
dlers, should investigate our $75.00 dogs that are the 
kind of Rabbit Hounds you often hear about but seldom 
| see. We also have good Rabbit Hounds at $50.00 each, 
| but we frankly admit that we cannot produce quality 
| Rabbit Hounds at cheaper prices. 


LINGORUE KENNELS, LaRUE, OHIO 





| BRACE HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS 


Experience Quail and chicken. Fast, wide, all-day hunt- 

ers; easy to handle; nice tender retrievers, the kind that 

its a pleasure to shoot over. Reason for selling closed 

season. These dogs are not the kind you often find for 

sale at any price. $75 Each Approval. 
MISSISSIPPI CLAY COMPANY, 

No. 306 Garland Memphis, Tenn. 


70 POLICE PUPPIES 


All colors. Strongheart Bloodlines. Females 
| Males $20.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. 
Cc. O. D. on approval. 

THOMAS DAILEY 
Hannaford, N. Dak. 


$12.50. 
Shipped 





FOR SALE 


Good lot of well broken and partly broken field Beagles. 
Nicely bred. Some with papers. Good as you can get 
anywhere at the price. Stamp for reply. 

BLUE HILL KENNELS 
Waynesboro, Pa, W. J. SHATZER 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED 
BULL PUPS 
$15.00 


Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood 
DALLAS, TEX. 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 
By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 


This book fills a long felt want. It is the 
first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounds. 
Illustrated, 


219 pages. Cartridge, $1.00 


With One Year’s Subscription to 
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Log Cabins and 
Cottages 


How to Build and 
Furnish them 






By Wii.iaM S. WIcKs 






This wonder book will save you 
much money for architect’s fees. 



















HE most popular book on the 

subject ever written. Full ex- 
planations how to build cabins of 
all sizes with directions and nu- 
merous illustrations. Everything 
from a shack to the most preten- 
tious Adirondack structure is in- 
cluded. Pictures and plans of fire- 
places; how to build chimneys; 
rustic stairways, etc. 134 pages 
(43 full-page illustrations and 57 
figures.) Bound in cloth. 9x6 in. 
This book is yours Free if you will 
send your subscription within 10 
days after reading this advertise- 
ment. 
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Never Too Old 
To Learn 


(Continued from page 729) 





The author’s daughter and four grand- 
daddy bass. 


The collection I keep in the tackle box 
for regular use is composed of one pork 
tind lure, one metal minnow, one spoon 
with buck tail, one wooden minnow, one 
jointed minnow. and one double spinner 
floating minnow. When I reach the fish- 
ing grounds, the places that I have found 
that bass frequent to feed, I start out 
with the pork rind or the metal minnow. 
If the bass are feeding deep, either of 
these are killers, and if they strike on 
either of these, I use it. If not, I use 
a spoon that works just a little under the 
surface. Then if this fails I use a 
floating minnow with double spinners 
(all gangs removed except one). If they 
don’t take one of these, I start for home. 


I am not recommending any of the 
baits mentioned only in waters with 
which I am familiar. It may be that 
the readers of this are using baits that 
are better adapted for the waters in 
which they fish than any of these I have 
used, which of course is another matter 
for the individual to decide. 

The one thing, however, that I have 
found applicable to successful fishing in 
any bass water, particularly in summer, 
is that they strike best early in the morn- 
ing. There are thousands of anglers who 
cast for bass who have learned the secret 
of early morning fishing and it’s safe to 
say that there are just as many who have 
not. 

To those who haven’t learned and 
want to know WHY bass strike better in 
early morning, the best example I can 
think of is for them to trade places with 
the bass for a moment and see just what 
they would do on a hot day in summer. 
If they could eat breakfast in a nice cool 
spot in the shade, surely they wouldn’t 
wait until noon and a broiling sun. 
That’s what I have found out about 
early morning fishing. 
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Bass begin to feed at daylight. (Prob- 
ably feed to a certain extent all night.) 
They feed until the sun drives them 
away from the shore line into deep water. 
There they remain until late in the after- 
noon before they start feeding again. 
Both the large bass and wall-eyed pike 
are killers, and it is for this reason that 
the large ones, rather than the small 
ones are caught in the early morning. 
When the heat has driven the big ones 
to deep water, then the smaller ones feed 
until driven away by the big ones again. 
Live-bait fisherrhen who fish in deep 
water will vouch that more bass are 
caught in deep water around noon than 
at any other time during the day. 

As to the lures, when it is light 
enough for the average bait caster to cast 
accurately, it is light enough to use an 
underwater bait which has a spoon or 
spinner. Should one try casting before 
it is light enough to see just where, your 
bait lands, then I find that a plug with 
double spinners, one heavy enough to 
make a splash that will attract the atten- 
tion of the bass who otherwise might not 
see the bait, gets results. 

Casting, too, has its part in filling the 
creel. Promiscuous casting is a mere 
waste of time and energy. Being able 
to cast a lure in a quart cup at a given 
distance is a fine thing but to know where 
to cast it is better. Around stumps, legs, 
and snares is where bass are usually 
found feeding, either on the swamp or 
marsh side of a bass stream, or in the 
little guts and ravines. Narrow open- 
ings along the marsh where minnows 
feed are ideal bass haunts. Get your 
lure in these narrow places and try to 
place it within six inches of stumps, 
snags, and logs rather than just casting 
it away from the boat. You will find it 
worth the extra energy and care. 

While my best catches have been 
made in the early morning, I find that 
late afternoon or early evening is also 
much better than mid-day fishing. From 
sundown until it is too dark to see how 
to cast is the best time if you are not 
going to turn out in the morning. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in 
regards to daylight fishing. There are 
many anglers who have made splendid 
catches, even around noon, but I feel safe 
in stating that not many of the catches 
were made on hot summer days. I have 
taken bass in March and April, late 
August and September; have taken them 
around noon when the sun was shining, 
but the water was chilly. 

As an experiment, I fished a lake in 
which I knew there were bass. I fished 
the lake the first of April around noon 
and took ten bass within forty-five 
minutes. I returned to the lake in June, 
fished from ten until noon and did not 
get a strike. I will wager that I can 
go to that lake any day in June, July, 
or August at daybreak and take the 
limit within an hour. The average bait 
caster can do the same thing. (Un- 
fortunately for the interested angler this 
is a privately-owned lake, fished only 
with permission. ) 
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The Tale of Three Big Bucks 
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One of the Best Deer Hunting Stories Ever Told 
By KENNETH FULLER LEE 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Sr. 


Looking After the Egg Eaters 

Y first attention here in Michigan to the terrible 
M destructive proclivities of the crow was their 

complete destruction of nineteen out of twenty 
wild turkey nests. Gunning and trapping methods were 
absolutely inadequate to compete with this cunning 
marauder, Then Mr. Z. Valla, the son of A. Valla of 
Prague, visited me for a week and he told me of the Euro- 
pean plan of keeping the crow under control. He said if 
this method were not used in his country his father would 
not be able to send even one pair of gray partridges from 
his estate, much less the twenty to one hundred thousand 
pairs that he annually did send out. 

As you may or may not know, the crow destroys the 
eggs of any and all nesting birds, especially ducks, grouse, 
turkeys (both wild and domestic), pheasants, bobwhite, 
and song birds. As Jack Miner said, more ducks are 


destroyed in the egg by the crows than are shot by all the 
six million duck hunters in Canada and the United States. 
Jack says the crows can smell fresh eggs under cover and 
has proved it by covering eggs with chaff and grass. Now, 
I think the crow has X-ray eyes rather than such a sense 


of smell. Dissect the eye of a crow and see how wonder- 
ful it is! If you climbed a tall tree overlooking a bit of 
marshland, you would be surprised at the power of obser- 
vation you would have from the vantage point of a crow, 
even with your own poor eyesight. Then think how 
much more you would see if you had as good eyes as a 
crow! All ground and shrub nesting birds could be seen 
at their nesting places. A nest discovered, if the bird is 
too large for a pair of crows to tease or drive off her nest, 
such as a wild turkey hen, they will perch quietly on a 
nearby tree and watch her for hours if she is incubating 
the eggs. 

The European 
plan is to put out 
poisoned eggs and 
it certainly has 
worked well on the 
W. K. Kellogg 
Bird Sanctuary. I 
used bantam eggs 
mostly, as we have 
bantams for hatch- 
ing pheasant eggs 
and their eggs are 
more nearly the 
size of many game 
birds, though I 
have used ordinary 
domestic poultry 
eggs with as much 
success. The cheap- 
er eggs are gener- 


ally used when eggs have to be bought; seconds usually, as 
a crow may hesitate at thirds and fourths, though a skunk 
will readily accept fourths. 

The poison used is strychnine crystals. I get either a 
1/16th or th ounce bottle of the crystals at a time. Be 
sure it is crystals, not powder. Strychnine powder is al! 
right to put into a dead gopher or groundhog, if you are 
sure nothing but crows would eat it, even when you place 
it on an elevated platform. But the crystals are much 
more convenient with eggs. 

To use: Pick up an egg and tap it lightly on one side 
with the sharp end of a pair of small tweezers, keeping 
the two points tight closed. Then twirl the tweezers 
between thumb and forefinger and drill a small round 
hole in the egg, just large enough to insert a grain of 
wheat. Now pick up two or three fair sized crystals of 
strychnine with the tweezers and place them in the hole 
in the egg shell. Then take a piece of wire having a 
blunt end, or a broken darning needle, or anything sim- 
ilar, and ram thé crystals well down into the yolk, as 
crows will often discard the white and eat the yolk of the 
egg only. 

Now take a basket, put in a bit of straw or other pack- 
ing, and put your egg in the basket, and repeat the process 
until you have a sufficient number to take out into the 
field. Place eggs in pairs where crows can see them easily, 
yet where a bird might like to nest. If crows do not get 
some of the eggs, skunks will. In destroying nests, the 
skunk is as bad as the crow or even worse, for he works 
through the night as well, while the crow is busy only 
during the daytime. One skunk, I remember, destroyed 
a wood duck’s nest, the wood duck being clipped and 
nesting on the ground, and two wild turkey’s nests, some 
thirty eggs altogether, in one night’s journey. What 

would that skunk 
do in a season? 
While the eggs 
I poison are placed 
in well fenced 
areas, yet I always 
write the word 
“Poisoned” on each 
egg, in case some 
human being 
chanced to _ pass 
and pick ’em up. 
What are the 
visible signs that 
my work in de- 
stroying crows is 
successful? When 
I first came here, 
I could look out of 
windows overlook- 
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ing Wintergreen Lake and see from one 
to a score of crows flying back and forth 
across the far end or the center of the 
lake. Now, days and even weeks pass 
without one crow flying over the lake. 
I, myself, have never found a crow by 
any of the poisoned eggs that have been 
eaten but now and then a farmer will 
visit the place and tell me, incidentally, 
that when he went through his woods the 
previous day he saw seven dead crows 
and he wonders how they were killed. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


breeding grounds on the Sanctuary, it is 
really astounding to note the very marked 
increase in bobwhite, ducks, and all kinds 
of song birds. Even the most unob- 
servant persons in Midland Park, a sum- 
mer resort just over our south fence, 
have remarked again and again about 
the extraordinary increase of song birds, 
such as the brown thrasher, the red bird, 
the vesper sparrow, in and about the 
Park, as well as the absence of the noisy 
bluejay, crow blackbird and crow. Of 
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course, I have kept down their cats, 


The poisoned egg does not go into the : ‘ 
which are also interested in birds, but 


stomach immediately but stops in the 
crop for a while before being absorbed 
into the stomach and circulation. Last 
year, we had no wild turkey chicks un- 
til quite late, after I had started to use 
the poisoned eggs; this year, we raised 
over a hundred wild turkey chicks under 
domestic hens, besides what the -turkey 
hens hatched and reared. Last spring, it 
was quite a scramble to see that lots of 
duck eggs did not go the same way; this 
year, the ducks were safe from such 
marauders. 

Anyway, this year we have only an oc- 
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Sole Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE 
BOOK gives prices, when to take off and ship 
hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. 


Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 


such a proceeding; some, indeed, have 
thanked me for killing their animals as 
they did not want them and could not 
get rid of them. 

If you want a bird paradise, it is 
necessary to keep bird enemies controlled. 
Murderers cannot be allowed or it is not 
a bird home. Just imagine, if all the 
murderers in Chicago are hanged, how 
real estate values in that city would 


soar! So it is here with the numbers of The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 


576 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


casional crow and he gives the place 
a wide berth. Then, too, keeping after 
the crow blackbirds and the bluejays, as 
well as the crows, in the vicinity of the 


- 


song and game birds. They find almost 
no murderers on the place, so they stay 
and raise their families in peace and 


quietude. And they multiply rapidly. 


Fishing in the Gulf Stream 


DEAR FOREST AND STREAM: 


Fishing in the Gulf Stream off Miami, 
Florida, I have had many exciting ex- 
periences with the numerous species of 
game fish found in great abundance in 
these waters. The most sought after and 
highly prized are the sail fish and marlin, 
then there is the barracuda, “the tiger 
of the seas,” the tuna, bonita, amberjack, 
grouper, wahoo, king, and dolphin. 

Leaving Pier 5, of the Municipal Yacht 
Docks at eight o’clock on the “Dolphin,” 
commanded by Captain Jack Pugh, we 


form of a sailfish was following my 
bait. He made no motion to strike so I 
started to reel in very fast. This trick 
has worked for me before and it worked 
again to-day, for like a flash he was 
upon it and struck with his long bill. I 
then released the brake, as a sailfish al- 
ways kills his prey before eating it. 
Snapping the brake back on I felt the 
line jerk taut, then with a zoom he started 
pealing the line from my reel, jumping 
clear of the water five times, his sleek 
graceful body glistening in the sun; a 
truly beautiful sight. Now he is coming 
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darting back and forth. 


In about three quarters of an hour 
twenty kings had been safely placed in 
our stern fish box when a huge hammer- 
head shark darted into view, his dorsal fin 
cleaving the water as he-fed on the king 
fish. Captain Pugh made a dive. for the 


quickly reel in, when off to the right I 
see him darting along the surface of the 
water—again the line goes taut, but his 
struggles have grown weaker. Thirty- 
five. minutes have elapsed since I hooked 
him. I am gaining. back the- line fast 
now—he is alongside of the boat—I have 
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The Sportsman’s Calendar 


Bench Shows 


Kennel Club, 


Sept. 13—Bridgewater 
T. E. L. Kemp, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 13-14—Ventura County Kennel Club, 
Santa Paula, Calif. Mrs. E. E. Con- 
verse, Sec’y, Lingdooley Ranch, Santa 
Paula, Calif. 

Sept. 13-14—Westmoreland Poultry & Pet 
Stock Ass’n, Greensburg, Pa. R. C. 
Faust, Sec’y, Greensburg, Pa. 

Sept. 14—Tuxedo Kennel Club, Tuxedo 
Park, N. Y. Mrs. E. M. Weld, Sec’y, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 

Sept. 14—Worcester County Kennel Club, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss A. G. Howe, 
Sec’y, Shrewsbury, Mass. 

Sept. 15—Rensselaer County Kennel Club, 
Troy, N. Y. Mrs. Emma Salisbury, 
Sec’y. 

Sept. 17-18—Pueblo Kennel Club, Pueblo, 
Colo. Miss Corinne Welsch, Sec’y, 614 
W. 11th St., Pueblo, Colo. 

Sept. 19-20—Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass. G. F. Foley, super- 
intendent. 

Sept. 2i—Ladies’ Kennel Ass’n of Amer- 
ica, Rye, N. Y. Mrs. F. Y. Mathis, 
Sec’y, Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 283—Englewood Kennel Club, Engle- 
wood, N. J. Miss E. G. Hydon, Sec’y, 
4 Central Ave., Bogota, N. J. ; 

Sept. 28-29—Fresno Kennel Club, Fresno, 
Cal. T. LaSenay, Sec’y. 

Oct. 2-5—Brockton Agricultural Society, 
Brockton, Mass. H. L. Tinkham, care 
of W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass. 

Oct. 12—Bronx County Kennel Club, New 
York City. Herman Fensterer, Sec’y, 
392 E. 199th St., New York City. 

Oct. 13—French Bulldog Club of New 
England, Boston, Mass. Harry R. Hill, 
Sec’y, 21 S. Sydney St., Dorchester, 
Mass. 

Oct. 18-19-20—Texas Kennel Club, Dal- 
las, Tex. Mrs. R. L. Satterthwaite, 
Sec’y, 5504 Willis Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

Oct. 21-22-23—San Antonio Kennel Club, 
San Antonio, Tex. Miss Edith Ander- 
son, Sec’y, 1331 McCullough Ave., San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Oct. 24—English Springer Spaniel Field 
Trial Ass’n, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Charles H. Troy, Sec’y, 25 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Nov. 1-2—Pacific Coast Boston Terrier 
Club, Los Angeles, Calif. Mrs. J. G. 
Clark, Sec’y, 9421 Myrtle St., Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 

Nov. 2—Adirondack Kennel Club, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. Mrs. A. E. Van Wirt, 
Sec’y, 125 Ridge St., Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Nov. 9—Pekingese Ass’n of New Eng- 
land, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Howard T. 
Williams, Sec’y, 393 Brookline St., New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 

Nov. 9—Naugatuck Valley Kennel Club, 
Bridgeport, Conn. J. B. Lightfoot, 
Sec’y, P. O. Box 83, Derby, Conn. 

Nov. 11—Boston Terrier Club of Amer- 
ica, Boston, Mass. Mrs. L. H. Jason, 
Sec’y, 68 Winter St., Arlington, Mass. 

Nov. 11-12—Cocker Spaniel Breeders 
Club of New England, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. R. M. LeFavour, Sec’y, 332 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


for October 


Field Trials 


Twenty-sixth American Field Futurity, 
for pointer and setter bitches bred on 
or after October 30, 1928. Nominations 
of dams close October 29, 1929. Nomi- 
nations must be made within thirty 
days after bitches have been bred. 
Send for nomination blanks containing 
full information. American Field Pub- 
lishing Company, 440 South Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

New Hampshire Field Trial Club, Hook- 
set, N. H., September 12. Dr. H. C. 
Plaisted, secretary, 2 Elliott Place, 
Manchester, N. h. 

Bridgewater Kennel Club, Bridgewater, 
Mass., September 13. T. E. L. Kemp, 
secretary. 

Northern States Amateur Field Trial 
Association, Mobridge, S. D., September 
16. M. J. Gibbons, secretary, 763 Wa- 
basha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


_McKean County Sportsmen’s Club, Brad- 


ford, Pa. September 16. W. F. En- 
right, secretary. 

Erie County Game and Fish Protective 
Association, Erie, Pa., September 19. 
G. M. Driggs, secretary. 

Rockville Fish and Game Club, Rockville, 
Conn., September 21. J. A. Trail, sec- 
retary. 

Southern Michigan Field Trial Club, 
Battle Creek, Mich., September 23. G. 
E. Wood, secretary. 

Washington County Sportsmen’s League, 
Canonsburg, Pa., September 23. Charles 
Kuhn, secretary. 

Mid-Continent Field Trial Association, 
Yates Center, Kans., September 23. H. 
C. Brooks, secretary. 

Connecticut Field Trial Club, Madison, 
Conn., September 24. F. J. Brooks, sec- 
retary. 

Chenango Valley Pheasant Dog Field 
Trial Association, Sherburne, N. Y., 
September 26. G. B. Sleeper, secretary. 

Essex County Field Trial Association, 
Proctor’s Crossing, Mass., September 28. 
A. C. Beckford, secretary. 

Empire State Field Trial Association, 
Canandaigua, N. Y., October 3. Char- 
lotte Bacon Munson, secretary. 


This photograph by J. D. Diemond o 
won 2nd prize ($250) in the animal picture classification of the Eastman 
Kodak Company’s amateur photography contest. 


New London County Grouse Trial Club, 
New London, Conn., October 4. W. S. 
Griswold, secretary. 

Michigan Pointer and Setter Club, Battle 
Creek, Mich., October 7. H. M. Gaines, 
secretary. 

Greene County Field Trial Association 
October 10. C. H. Clayton, secretary. 

Buffalo Trap and Field Club, Buffalo, 
N. Y., October 11. J. C. Vroman, sec- 
retary. 

New England Field Trial Club, October 
11. V. W. Mason, secretary. 

Bronx County Kennel Club, New York, 
N. Y., October 12. Herman Fensterer, 
secretary. 

Fayette County Field Trial Association, 
Uniontown, Pa., October 17. H. A. 
Coughanour, secretary. 

Burlington County Game League, Med- 
ford, N. J., October 18. W. W. Wor- 

. rell, secretary. 

Rhode Island Grouse Trial Club, October 
19. J. M. Chapman, Jr., secretary, 
Bucklin and Woodman Streets, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Bird Dog Association of the Province of 
Quebec, Napierville, Que., October 19. 
J. S. Hall, secretary. 

West Virginia Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Point Pleasant, W. Va., Octo- 
ber 21. D. H. Morton, secretary. 

Cedar Brook Field Trial Club, Cedar 
Brook, N. J., October 21. C. H. Allen, 
secretary. 

Northern Indiana Field Trial Club, Rens- 
selaer, Ind., October 21. J. W. Bates, 
secretary. 

English Setter Club of America, Medford, 
N. J., October 25. J. R. Moon, Jr., 
secretary. 

Chicagoland Field Trial Association, 
Addison, IIl., October 26. J. W. Vogel, 
secretary. 

Mt. Holly Field Dog Club, Mt. Holly, 
N. J., October 27. G. M. Rogers, sec- 
retary. 

Western Illinois Field Trial Club, Ma- 
comb, Ill., October 27. I. L. Maxey, 
secretary. 

Pointsetter Field Trial Club, Marietta, 
Pa., October 28. W. R. Husted, sec- 
retary. 
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Southern Ohio Field Trial Association, 
October 28. Dr. F. J. Boyd, secretary. 

Missouri Field Triai Association, Stur- 
geon, Mo., October 28. Z. W. Street, 
secretary. 

Rappahannock Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Leedstown, Va., October 28. 
L. V. Timberlake, secretary. 

Mid-Jersey Field Dog Club, Plainfield, 
N. J., October 30. E. G. Corey, sec- 
retary. 

Maryland Field Trial Club, October 31. 
O. H. Aylor, secretary. 

Hunterdon County Field Dog Club, Lam- 
bertville, N. J., November 1. J. H. 
Holcombe, Jr., secretary. 

Kentucky Pointer and Setter Club, Camp 
Knox, Ky., November 6. J. W. Ander- 
son, secretary. 

Virginia Amateur Field Trial Association, 
Camp Lee, Va., November 11. A. M. 
Pullen, secretary. 

Miami Valley Amateur Field Trial Asso- 
ciation, Dayton, O., November 11. J. 
Horace Lytle, secretary. 

Twenty-fifth American Field Futurity, 
Vinita, Okla., November 18. American 
Field Pub. Co., 440 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Southwestern Field Trial Club, Vinita, 
Okla., November 20. Dr. F. M. Adams, 
secretary. 

Georgia Field Trial Association, Waynes- 
boro, Ga., December 2. Dr. E. M. 
Wilder, secretary. 

Middle Tennessee Field Trial Associa- 
tion, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. December 
2, A. F. Thomas, secretary, Columbia, 
Tenn. 

South Carolina Field Trial Association, 
Eastover, S. C., December 9. J. S. 
O’Neall, secretary. 

Pointer Club of America, Pinehurst, N. C., 
December 16. W. H. McNaughton, sec- 
retary. 

Cotton States Field Trial Association, 
Jackson, Miss., December 30. R. W. 
Wallace, Jr., secretary. 

1930 

All-America Field Trial Club, January 
6. Dr. T. Benton King, secretary. 

Mid-South Field Trial Club, Jackson, 
Miss., January 6. R. W. Wallace, Jr., 
secretary. 

United States Field Trial Club, January 
13. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

National Field Trial Championship Asso- 
ciation, Grand Junction, Tenn., Jan- 
uary 20. C. E. Buckle, secretary. 

Pinehurst Field Trial Club, Pinehurst, N. 
C., January 26. Leonard Tufts, secre- 
tary. 

National Field Trial Club, Union Springs, 
Ala., January 27. R. J. Goode, secre- 
tary. 

Continental Field Trial Club, Union 
Springs, Ala., February 5. F. L. Had- 
kins, secretary. 

Grand Junction Field Trial Club, Holly 
Springs, Miss., February 10. Webster 
Price, secretary. 

Grand American Championship Field 
Trial Club, Holly Springs, Miss., Feb- 
ruary 17. E. B. Coe, secretary. 

Central Alabama Field Trial Club, Selma, 
Ala., February 24. I. J. Hix, secretary. 

Amateur Field Trial Clubs of America, 
Claremore, Okla., February 24. G. R. 
Harris, secretary, 4203 Forest Ave., 
Norwood, O. 


Registered Trap Shoots 
September 


Mt. Morris (Ill.) G. C. 

So. Philadelphia, Pa., Meadow 
Spring G. C. 

Rising Sun (Md.) G. C. 

Bridgeport, Ct., Seaside G. C. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


ForREST AND STREAM 


Saskatoon (Sask.) G. C. 

Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Bay Village, Ohio, Dover-Bay G. C. 

Hammond, IIl., Hammond G. C. 

Pasco, Wash., Pasco G. C. 

Davenport, Iowa, Davenport Coun- 
try Club G. C. 

Tulsa (Okla.) G. C. 

Welshfield, Ohio, Riverside Park 
G., €. 

Hazelton (Pa.) Trap Club. 

Deerfield, IIl., Northern Illinois 
Trap Lg. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
Gc. 

LaSalle, Ill., M. & H. G. C. 

Winchester (Ind.) G 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Toledo (Ohio) G. C. 

Goshen, Ind., G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Pittsburgh, Western Pa. Trap 
League. 

Indianapolis, Ind., G. C. 

Buffalo, N. Y., Buffalo T. & F. C. 
(Finger Lakes League.) 

Paterson, N. J., Passaic Co. G. C. 

Trenton (N. J.) A. Assn. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Watertown (N. Y.) G. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Los Angeles (Calif.) G. C 

Enid, Okla., Enid G. C. 

Pottsville (Pa.) G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G.. €. 

Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G.. :C. 

Evansville, Ind., Evansville G. C. 

Powhatan, W. Va., Algona-Pow- 
hatan-Crozer G. C. . 

Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 

Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

Dover, N. J., North Morris G. C. 

Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 

Roxborough (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Gc. C 


Chickasha, Okla., Ike Walton G. C. 

Silver Grove, Ky., Silver Grove 
G. € 

Springfield, Ill., Neutral G. C. 

Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 


October 


Pittsburgh, Western Pa. Trap 
League. 

Havre de Grace, Md., Maryland 
State Sportsmen’s Association. 

Memphis (Tenn.) G. C. 

Dayton, Ohio, N. C. R. G. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Danielson, Conn., Danielson Rod & 
G. C. 

Havre de Grace (Md.) G. C. 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Covington, Ky,., Northern Kentucky 
G, ¢ 

North Grafton (Mass.) Fish, Game 
& Bird Club. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Bergen Beach 
&.: €. 

Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 

Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
G..¢ 


Vincennes (Ind.) R. & G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G..& 

Baltimore, Md., Oriole G. C. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 

Hammond, IIIl., Hammond G. C. 

Tulsa (Okla.) G. C. 

Hartwell, Ohio, Columbus G. C. 
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ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

' Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, POND- 

WEED SEEDS and others 
guaranteed to produce results. 

4Prices reduced, discount on early orders. Write 
or ‘Wigcdusiw aauaTic’wuRse literature. 


An unusual magazine filled 
with up-to-the-minute fur 
farming news. Contains les- 
sons, helpful hints and valu- 
able suggestions for a fur 
farmer and those planning 
to raise silver foxes for profit. 
Send for FREE copy or en- 
close $1 for 4 consecutive issues 
and our confidential Fur Mar- 
ket report and large illus- 
trated grading chart. 
SILVER FOX NEWS,J370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


PRAISE CHINCHILLA 


‘wane Big ‘ionen 

FUR RABBITS We Supp: ply Stoe 
you following gent for 3 ce ig alan 

erage — New 
Ze ‘cach. S2paqeilustrated book, ‘catalog 
ine, tells ho ein contract, sito copy of fur Forming mags 

te 3s how ‘or big profits, ‘or ress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 1035, Holmes Park, Missouri 


Attract Wild Duck: 


with TERRELL’S sure-growing Wild Rice- 
Muskgrass. Plant NOW. More for your 
money this month. Write 

TERRELL’S, 331 H Bik., Oshkosh, Wis. 





Gibbs Makes Hawk Traps 
Live muskrat traps, two-trigger traps, single grip coil 
spring traps in all sizes. Humane traps that kill any fur 
animal from a weasel to a bear. One size fur stretchers 
that will take any hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap 
Tags. Send for free catalog and sample Trap Tag. 
W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. D-10, Chester, Penna. 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RAB- 
BITS, FUR RABBITS, MINK, 
MUSKRAT. 


Tell me how you are situated and I’ll show you how to 
make big profits. 
707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


MUSKRATS AND MINK 


Best northern Ohio stock, sex and live delivery 
guaranteed. 


LOTRIDGE FUR FARM, Port Clinton, Ohio 


TUDOR MINK RANCH 


Breeder dark high grade mink. 
R. No. 8, Spokane, Wash. 


FOR SALE 


Gold Certificate Chinchillas, four months old, $3.00 each. 
Also SUPERIOR MUSKRATS for fall delivery. 


SUPERIOR FUR COMPANY 
Clinton, Iowa 


FOR SALE 
Mink, Squirrels, Raccoons, Foxes, Ferrets, 
Muskrats, Ginseng Rabbits, Skunks, Wolf 
pups, Opossums. 
B. TIPPMAN, Caledonia, Minn. 


WILD RICE FOR DUCKS, MUSKRATS 
AND FISH 


Write for special price on our seed rice for immediate 
delivery. We specialize in the Giant wild rice seed. 
Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 
Box 886, Aitkin, Minn. 


DECOYS, $5 DOZ.; DUCK CALLS $1.75; 
Grass Duck Blinds, 50c. running ft.; Decoy Paint, Glass 
Eyes, etc. Write for Catalog. 
SOUTHERN MAIL ORDER CO. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


MAKE MONEY FROM MUSKRAT FUR 


Raise Muskrats in dry-land Pens or 
Hutches. Get Facts. 
607 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colorado 


Live Muskrats—Black or Brown 
DELIVERY beginning in October. Order now to avoid 
being disappointed. We are experienced and _ reliable. 
Write for terms and prices. Large contracts and foreign 
orders solicited. 

W. A. GIBBS & SON, Dept. M-10, Chester, Penna. 


It will identify you. 
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20 Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 

20 Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

20 Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
Gc. 


24 Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham, G. C. 

26 Lakewood (N. J.) G. C. 

26 Columbus (Ohio) G. C. 

26 Baltimore, Md., Hebbville G. C. 

27 Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 

27 Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
Gc. 


November 
North Grafton (Mass.) Fish, Game 
& Bird Club. 
Freehold (N. J.) G. C. 
Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
Silver Grove, Ky., Silver Grove 


Winchester (Ind.) G. C. 

Miamisburg (Ohio) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles, 
Git. 


Covington, Ky., Northern Kentucky 
G, C 

Birmingham, Ala., North Birming- 
ham G. C. 

Trenton (N. J.) T. Assn. 

Birmingham (Ala.) T. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconic Valley R. & 
Gre. 


Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G. C, 


North Grafton (Mass.) Fish, Game 
& Bird Club. 


December 
Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 
Mineola, N. Y., Nassau G. C. 
Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
G.&. 


Hartwell, Ohio, Columbia G. C. 

Troy, N. Y., Taconii Valley R. & 
G. C. 

Wichita (Kans.) G. C. 

Long Beach, Calif., G. C. 

Troy, Ohio, Camp Troy G. C. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Los Angeles 
35 6H 


Special Shoots 
October 
7-9 Southern Indians at Atlanta. 


Program of Glendale Shooting 
Club, Webster Groves, Mo. 


September 15—Novelty Match. 

September 29—Open Match. Rifle only. 
October 20—Open Match. Revolver only. 
November 10—Inter-Club Match. 
November 24—Turkey Shoot. 


Salt Lake Rifle and Revolver 
Club—Summer Program 


September 15, 22 and 29, reserved for 
team matches or any other shoots which 
may be agreed on. 

October 6—Practice. 300 International. 

October 13—Medal. 300 International. 


ForREST AND STREAM 











Che Skyline Grail 


By Frank L. BarLey 


Did you ever gaze down the skyline trail 
Where the earth and the sky seem to meet— 
Through the morning’s gray dawn when the stars 
grow pale— 
With a gun and a dog at your feet? 


Did you ever watch for that dusky form 
That comes at the break of day, 
Whose wing-beats keep time with the wings of 
morn 
On a late November day? 


Did you ever thrill to that hiss of wings 
As those pinions cleave the air— 
And you clutch your gun while the cold wind 
sings 
And the frost lies everywhere? 


If for love of the thing you have gone that way 
In the chilly autumn time— 

You're a sportsman true, and I want to say 
You're a friend and a pal of mine. 





October, 1929 


Quality Knives 


Your choice of any one of these 4 knives for a club of 


only two yearly subscriptions to Forest AND STREAM at 9 
$2.50 each. These knives are made by the Remington 
Arms Co. which is a guarantee of their good quality. : 2 


Your own subscription can be counted as one of the 
subscriptions required. 


Official Knife, Boy Scouts of 
America, Regulation Size 


oat handle; four blades, 1 Large Spear, Crocus Polished, 
and Etched with Scout Insignia; 1 Combination Bottle Opener 
and Screw Driver, 1 Can Opener, Both Blue Glazed, 1 Punch, 
Blued Inside, Polished Back; Nickel Silver Bolsters, Shackle, 
Rivets and Emblem Shield; Brass Lining, Miller Center Scale 
and Reinforced Lining on Punch Blade Side. 

Length, closed, 334 inches 


Remington Sheath Knife 
ee Overall 8% in. Blade Length 4% in. Blade 


and Tang One Solid Piece Steel Forging, With Strong 
Durable Keen Cutting Edges; Set Ready for Immediate 
Use. Handle, Leather, Colored Fibre and Brass Discs; 
Nickel Silver Thumb Guard; Hard, Cast Aluminum Cap. 
Handle Securely and Solidly Locked with Countersunk 
Brass Nut. Sheath of Oak Tanned Leather with Snap 
Fastener Loop. 

Weight, with Sheath, 8 oz. 


Remington Stag Handle 


— Blades, 1 Large Spear, Crocus Polished and Etched, 1 
Screw Driver-Cap Lifter, 1 Clip, 1 Can Opener and 1 Cork- 
screw, Blue Glazed, 1 Punch, Blued Inside, Polished Back, 
Nickle Silver Bolsters, Shackle, Shield and Rivets; Brass Lining. 


Length, closed, 31% inches 


Remington Sheath Knife 


ENGTH Overall 10 in. Blade Length 5 in. Forged Blade, 
<=" With Strong, Durable, Keen Cutting Edges; Set Ready for 
ieee Immediate Use. Handle, Genuine Walnut, Shaped to fit the 
eee ‘ Hand, Securely Fastened to Blade with Three Nickel Silver 


ee eee ee 


Telescope Rivets, Thong Hole in Butt End. Sheath of Oak 
Tanned Leather with Snap Fastener Loop and Pocket Contain- 
ing Carborundum Sharpening Stone. 

Weight, with Sheath, 8 oz. 


when ordering be sure to state number of knife desired and remit to— 


Forest ayn Stream, tnc.. 
30 Lafayette Street New York. N.Y. 





Winchester 
Camper’s Axe— 
of utmost con- 
venience to the 
sportsman, with 
black rustless 
finished head 
and high grade 
leather sheath. 
Winchester 
now serves the sports. 
man, not simply with 
fine guns and ammuni- 
tion, but with all prod- 
ucts listed here, 


a 
om 

‘ ae 
a 

: 


Do You Feel 
This Way een 
About Guns? pS, 


—_ _ 

y REATER even than his con- Meshitn ite 
A. fidence is the real and per- Makers of 

"yf, Vy; sonal affection that a sportsman feels WINCHESTER 

t %y a towards his favorite gun. = and 
° mmunition 

; If you too feel this way about guns, you Fishing 
% too will ever hold a warm spot in your heart Tackle 
for that greatest of repeating shotguns—Win- Flashlights 
chester Model 12. and Batteries 

Its beauty of design will win your admiration 5 ae 
at first glance though your real affection will 7 Preparations 
come only with the feeling of its stock against Cutlery 
your cheek, its balance in your hands, its close Tools 
shooting, faultless action and that ever-present Ice _ Roller 
sense of safety, sureness and dependability ian i 
peculiar to a firearm which has passed the snl Pattatae Gores 
“Winchester Proof” test and bears the “Win- ’ 
chester P:oof” mark. 

Its price cannot bring you a closer nor a 
truer friend though, if you like a hammer rather 
than a hammerless repeater, you will, of course 
select Model 97. 

Shoot Winchester Shotshells—the Lacquered 
Leader, Speed-Loads, Repeaters or Rangers—in 
a Winchester Gun. Winchester shells in Win- 


A "9 ‘oa’ 
494 


This Swell 
Center Hunting 
Jack Knife with its bis 


chester guns are the ideal selection—they are 
made for each other. Our FREE booklet—“The 
Game-—The Gun—The Ammunition” will help 
you choose the combination that will give you 
best results. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


New Haven, Conn., U. 8. 


a 


and useful saber clip 
blade, meets still an- 
other of the sports 
man’s needs. If inter- 
ested in these items, 
write for— 


“The Winchester Idea” 
—a booklet which de- 
scribes the full line of 
Winchester Quality 
Products. 





